












WITH PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair 
before they are forty, must begin to look after their 
scalps before they are twenty.— New York Medical Record. 
Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap means 
healthy hair and scalp—and you cannot begin too early, 
Send for our leaflet on shampooing at home. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO, (Suite 87 G), 84 Fulton St., New York 
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3] LARGE number of housekeepers have entirely 
Ms, discarded the ordinary yellow soaps and are now 
using only the Ivory, which is pure soap of the 
best quality. They have found that almost 
everything about the house can be washed with Ivory 
Soap, for notwithstanding its powerful . efficiency as a 
cleaner, it is safe to use on anything that can stand 
the application of water. It floats. 
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L 10'S tousse PEARLINE for colored: 
wash-fabrics, fine ginghams, etc., after 
“Al the test-results shown above: and 
pepe.” below? In this test was a RISK 
1A e as great as that of an ordinary 
cs 440 Times PEARLINE wash, where the 
contact period is 20 minutes and the quantity of 
"PEARLINE used only 1-12 of that used in our test 


2 T “before,” and were then soaked for 40 hours in a solution of PEARLINE 
water, almost hot to begin with and 12 times as strong in PEARLINE as the suds 
id in PEARLINE directions. Colors were Red, Pink, Green, Yellow and Blue. 


Both pieces of each rn were photographed side by side. It would 
ULT take an expert to’ detect any loss or deterioration of calor or fabric. 
scraps of goods for yourself. 
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Th | camera would reveal any loss or injury 3 however, if any doubt remain, 
EARLINE brightens some faded colors. 








The pieces marked “after” were cut from the same goods as those marked - 
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THE SUN— WELLESLEY 


A symbolic figure in the annual 
Tree Day pageant at Wellesley, in 
which all the students, in pictur- 
esque attire, take part. 












MAY-DAY REVELERS, AT BRYN MAWR 


A cavalcade of May-Day revelers at Bryn Mawr College ; a portion of 
the float representing ‘‘ The Battle of Spring and Winter,’’ followed by 
Robyn Hoode and Maid Marian, mounted on horses. A band of Robyn 
Hoode's *' merrie men”’ attend them. 


ELIZABETHAN GAYETIES, AT BRYN MAWR 
The revival of Elizabethan May-Day gayeties of Merrie England, at 
Bryn Mawr College. The heralds, in white and gold, bearing bugles, 
from which hang banners embroidered with the coat-of-arms of the 
house of Pembroke, announce the approach of the procession. 






















FLEUR-DE-LIS DANCE, AT WELLESLEY 
The Fleur-de-Lis Dance by Wellesley Seniors on Tree Day, following the pass- 
ing of the Rainbow and Sun. The blue flag lily being the Senior Class flower, 
the dancers spring up as if by the magic of sun and rainbow showers, and in 
filmy skirts and silken ribbons of iris hues dance the Flower Dance. 


ROBYN HOODE DANCE, AT WELLESLEY 


A group of undergraduates presenting the Robyn Hoode Dance at Wellesley 
College. It is a rhythmical pantomime suggested by the old English ballads and 
plays, exemplified in ‘‘ Some Merrie Gestes of Robyn Hoode.’’ The rescue of 
Allan-a-Dale’s bride and other brave deeds are recalled by the dancers. 


A SWORD BOUT, AT BRYN MAWR 
Sword bout scene from ‘‘ The Plaie of Saint George,"’ enacted by 
the alumnz and graduate students of Bryn Mawr College, who, as 
rollicking rustics, assumed the characters of Old Father Christ- 
mas and the Turkish Champion, and their companions 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS,”’ AT BRYN MAWR 


‘The plaiers in the excellent pastoral of ‘The Arraignment of 
Paris.’’’ Given by the Class of 1902 on Bryn Mawr College 
campus. Pallas, with shield and spear, motionless in the centre ; 
Cupid, bow in hand; Venus, with golden apple, and Paris. 


TREE DAY, AT WELLESLEY 


In this group of Tree Day celebrants at Wellesley College 
the Sun is the central figure; the Rainbow Arch circu- 
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ARLY all persons 
in New York 
City wishing to 
be married seek 
not the civil 
magistrates but 
the clergy. Of 
these clergy I am one, and 
for some time I have been 
stationed as assistant min- 
ister in one of the old down- 
town churches, and have 
lived in its parish house. 
In that place there have 
come to me forty-five pairs of strangers, looking for some 
official duly authorized to perform a ceremony. Of these 
forty-five couples I have for different reasons turned away 
six. The remaining thirty-nine | have married, and while 
doing so have had some laughable experiences. 

Embarrassed people are always amusing, and embar- 
rassment appears to be the natural concomitant of matri- 
mony. At least this is true in the incipient stages, and | 
have learned that ‘‘ scared speechless”’ is more than a 
rhetorical figure. Invariably, however, there is a striking 
contrast between the relative composure of the man and 
the woman. Both are nervous, but never both at the 
same time. If they come a week beforehand to make 
arrangements she is rattled and he is cool; while on the 
day ot the ceremony she rises to the occasion and he sinks 
under it. Thus, I have never seen a bride who was scared ; 
I have never seen a groom who was not. 


ox 


An Amateur Photograph as a Fee 


NATURALLY, the most interesting feature of the ceremony 

(to the parson) is the fee. In many-instances there 
was not any, while in the majority it was a most trifling one. 
The largest fee I have ever received (from this class of 
patients) was five dollars; the smallest was—but that is 
anticipating. 

It was after my first ceremony. The groom shifted 
uneasily from one ‘&. to the other and observed that they 
were ‘‘ surely very much obliged.’’ ‘‘ You see,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ we have not much money to begin life, but, if 
things go well, perhaps in a year we can send you some 
present.’’ I bowed them out as graciously as I knew how, 
and forgot all about it. Six months later, however, I 
receive by mail a little package and a letter from these 
pears. hey ‘‘ had not forgotten my kindness, . . . 
iad often thought of me, and now that they were 
in better circumstances they wanted to send me something. 
: But what should it be?’’ At last they had 
decided. There was one thing that they were both 
eer ged fond of. They were going to send it, and 

oped I would appreciate and like it. When I opened 

the package I a a cheaply framed four by five 
amateur photograph of a catboat on Long Island Sound. 
On the margin was written in lead pencil: ‘‘ The place 
where we became engaged.”’ 


It is the peculiar nature of that thing that makes the 
world go round that it is blind. It is well that this is so, 
for otherwise it would often be difficult for any one except 
the interested parties to see just why this or that marriage 
should occur. Nevertheless, ‘‘ for every goose there is a 
gander.’’ Love is blind, and no one will admit this more 
readily than the lover himself; but he is also persuaded 
that there are none so blind as those who will not see. 
He is sure that his bride is beautiful, and that, sooner or 
later, others will see it. 

A case in point: She was of the doll type of beauty — 
chubby, chunky, sweet and smiling. By occupation she 
was *‘ upstairs girl.”” He was stalwart, strong and angular 
—a veritable giant. By ‘‘ profession’’ he was a ’long- 
shoreman. I noticed that from the time they entered he 
scarcely took his admiring eyes off her. After the cere- 
mony he was loth to go, and looked about anxiously. 
There seemed to be something struggling for expression ; 
he wished to speak to me in private. I led him into the 
ge oy agama when he ‘‘ buttonholed ’’ me eagerly, and, 
with his big; excited, open eyes close up in front of mine, 
whispered : ‘‘ Say, isn’t she pretty ?”’ 


a 
A Groom’s Strategy Won His Bride 


N CONTRAST to this comedy I have seen one real tragedy. 
A very fine-looking seuste came to the church one after- 
noon. They gave their ages: he as thirty-one and she as 
twenty-five. I noticed she was sad and serious ; but I was 
paneee he was honest, and, also, that he loved her. I 
began the apa and he repeated his vows ; but when 
it came her turn she broke down utterly and sobbed and 
wept. I paused. He led her to a seat, and, leaving her 
crying there, suddenly disappeared. 

I learned afterward that six years before she had loved 
another man ; they quarreled, he went away, and she had 
never seen him since. For two years the second man had 
been soliciting her love, but while she really loved him she 
still thought she loved the first. Finally, she had con- 
sented to marry him, but was not altogether happy. He 
must have known the ‘‘ ways of life,’’ for, unknown to her, 
he had hunted up the first man, made him promise to be in 
the city on that day, and at that very hour to be in waiting 
at the hotel next door. 






By the REVEREND D. M. STEELE 


Author of “‘ The Lovers of a Cheerful Giver” 








In five minutes the groom returned bringing the other 
man with him. When they entered she recognized the 
man, and for a full minute there was a dumb show. 
During that minute she realized how changed he was, how 
changed she was, and what an unreal memory she had 
cherished. I never expect to see again such an outburst of 
affection as that with which she flew into her real friend’s 
arms. They took their places for the second time ; I fin- 
ished the ceremony, pronounced them man and wife, and 
she went out the happiest woman I have ever seen. 


en 
This Bride Stubbornly Halted at “Obey” 


EING an Episcopalian I always use the formal printed 
service of the Prayer-Book. This involves the verbal 
repetition of two vows, and that, in turn, opens the way to 
mistakes both comical and serious. Those who do not 
know the words invariably stumble on ‘‘ to have and to 
hold’’ and ‘‘ I plight thee my troth’’ ; while to those who 
are familiar with the words the greatest stickler is ‘‘ obey.”’ 
One day a couple came to me, bringing as witnesses the 
parents = | both parties. I drew the marriage contract, and 
they signed it. I also filled out the certificate and began 
the service. Everything proceeded smoothly to the point 
‘* love, honor and obey,’’ when she refused to say the last. 
[ repeated it again and waited. Again she refused, and | 
shut up my book. Then there was a scene. They talked 
it over, and the more seriously they argued and discussed 
the more stubbornly she refused. The parents became 
angry, the groom excited, and the bride hysterical. To 
humor her he jcined in the request to have me leave it out. 
But I liked the fellow and decided that a little sternness 
from me in the present might be a favor to him in the 
future. Sol told them [ had no authority to change it and 
would not do so. Thenthere wasascene. I tried to show 
the foolishness of her objection, but it was no use. Finally, 
I said to him: ‘* Well, this household must have a head 
somewhere. I will leave it out for her if you will say it.”’ 
Then it was his time to refuse, which he did. He gathered 
up his hat and started for the door when, presto! change! 
she sprang after him, led him back by the hand, looked 
meekly up at him and said it. 


There was a funeral occasion, I recall, which developed 
rather comically. It is a common custom in the city to 
have funeral services at eight o’clock at night—the inter- 
ment being private the next day. I had been asked by 
some strangers to officiate at one such service, and at the 
proper hour a carriage came to take me to the place. On 
entering the house I was shown to a waiting-room, alone, 
and fifteen minutes later an usher came to tell me every- 
thing was ready. But when I went downstairs and entered 
the parlor what was my astonishment to see before me, 
not a coffin and a corpse, but a blushing bride and groom. 
Evidently there was some mistake, but it was not a time 
for words. I turned over the leaves of my book without 
comment, from one service to the other, Bae Pane them. 

It was not until the next morning that I learned how it 
had happened. The same liveryman had sent two car- 
riages into our street at the same hour of the same evening 
to take a neighbor clergyman and myself to two different 
parts of the city—the one to a wedding, the other to a 
funeral. The drivers got the two addresses mixed. 


ox 
Funeral Flowers for a Bridal Bower 


FTEN those who make the greatest pageant leave the 
smallest perquisites behind, and invariably those who 
ask most from the church for baptisms and burials, give the 
least to it between times. There was one case which was 
vulgar to the point, almost, of being shocking. We had 
had a funeral in the church one afternoon at two o'clock. 
The aisles and chancel had been decorated for the occasion 
with ferns and palms and rubber plants, and the place 
looked beautiful in its sombre drapery. After the service 
was over, and the rector had started to the cemetery with 
the funeral party, I was returning to the vestry-room when 
a woman came hurrying in through the front door and 
overtook me in the middle aisle. She was out of breath 
with running, and between gasps inquired how long the 
decorations would be up. I replied : ‘‘ Probably until the 
undertaker returned from the grave, which could not be 
before five o’clock.’’ Then, ‘‘ Would I marry her sister at 
four o’clock ?”’ 

Why should 1?) Who was she? No one whom I knew 
or who knew the church. But they had planned to have a 
wedding that evening, and had expected to come to me for 
the ceremony. Her idea at present was to change the 
hour in order to have the free use of the florist’s wares. 
True, the groom was at work for the day, but she would 
send and get him. The guests could be notified, and the 
bride was already dressing. I sent her home—a sadder 
and a wiser woman. 


The old adage that ‘‘appearances are deceitful”’ is 
especially true when people are dressed either in their 
poorest clothes or in their best. When they come to be 
married one expects the latter, and that is why I was mis- 
taken in the case of a certain middle-aged, very ordinary- 
looking, little Jew. He wore a suit of clothes made up 
from remnants of three other suits. After the ceremony 
he tried to ask me in his broken English about some 
‘* writings.’’ I thought he wanted a certificate and made 
outone. Then! gave hima receipt forthefee. But neither 









of these satisfied him. Finally, he made me understand 
that the ‘* writings ’’ were in his possession, and that what 
he wanted was a couple of witnesses to a signature. ‘‘ | 
shist vont to make my wife a leetle present,’’ he explained. 
I called a neighbor, and together we witnessed him sign 
and deliver to her what I afterward learned to be a deed for 
property in Boston worth three hundred thousand dollars. 


Two other foreigners came to me one evening, neither 
of whom could speak ten words of English. Each was 
ignorant of the other’s language, and neither understood 
mine. She was a Slav from Bohemia, and he a German 
from Bavaria. They had come across two months before, 
she with her parents, and he alone. They had first become 
acquainted traveling steerage, and now were to be married. 
The witness asked me to marry them. But how could |? 

At last an idea struck me, and I asked: ‘‘ Comprenez 
vous Frangaise?’’ They both assented eagerly: ‘‘ Wee, 
wee!’’ So I sat down, wrote out the best, or rather the 
least bad, translation that I could, and married them with 
that. It was a curious mixture. She knew little German, 
and he still less Bohemian. The only thing cosmopolite 
appeared to be the ‘‘ language of the heart.’’ They talked 
between themselves some species of colloquial Latin, and 
I married them in French. The only thing American 
about the whole affair was the eagle on the single silver 
dollar which they gave me for a fee. 


an 
A Curious Ecclesiastical Medley 


HERE was one case which represented a most curious 
ecclesiastical medley: The college roommate of a 
friend of mine was engaged to a lady in New York. His 
vecople are Congregationalists, but while at Yale he 
amie a Unitarian. Her parents are Roman Catholics, 
but she was a member of the Ethical Culture Society, at 
Carnegie Hall. In compliance with her mother’s wish he 
asked five different priests to marry them, but all refused. 
In despair he came for me. I married them, an 
Episcopalian, with the ritual service, in a Presbyterian 
chapel. The Roman Catholic brother of the bride and the 
Congregational sister of the groom were present. This 
sister acted as one witness ; the other was a Jewess. 


It is interesting to see how the artificial conventionalities 
of fashion pass through distinct reversals as one follows 
them downward through the several grades of social life, 
and at the bottom come out where they started at the top. 
For example, in polite society the bride’s parents arrange 
with the sexton and the organist, make all the plans and 
defray all the expenses of the ceremony. The groom 
calls upon and engages the clergyman, and, of course, 
provides a fee for his services. 

Now, early one morning a servant-girl from a cheap 
hotel came in and asked: ‘‘ Will you marry me?’’ What 
I thought was: ‘‘ This is so sudden.’’ What I said was: 
‘* Yes. I am willing to do my part, professionally, but 
where is the man?’’ ‘‘ He is working and cannot get off 
till evening. Can we come at seven o’clock?’’ At the 
appointed hour she came, again alone, and asked if I was 
ready. ‘‘ Yes. But where is the man?” ‘‘ ll go and 
get him. He’s on the corner outside — kind of backward, 
don’t you know?’’ She went out, and returned, lead- 
ing by the hand a gawky, shabby, shamefaced mortal, 
dressed in his working clothes. I married them. 

The parody was complete to the last detail ; for when he 
began stammering something about being out of money 
she broke in: ‘‘ Oh, that won’t do. We won’t have any 
luck if we don’t fee the parson.’’ Then, going down into 
her pocket, she brought out a knotted handkerchief. 
Untying it with great care she took out two twerity-five- 
cent pieces, and gave me one of them. 


ax 
Temptations that Come to Clergymen 


IFFERENT temptations come to different men in different 
professions, but in the case of clergymen they take on 
unsuspected forms. For instance, I have had three men 
offer me bribes of from one to three hundred dollars it 
I would, in one case, date a certificate thus and so; in 
another, marry him to a rich woman who was intoxicated ; 
and, in the third, marry a man to a woman who had 
another husband living in a distant State. All of these, of 
course, I refused. But there was a fourth, without any 
bribe, in which I hesitated. 

They were two poor but very honest-looking people. 
He was apparently about thirty; she gave her age as 
seventeen. This required the written consent of her 
parents. When I asked for it she innocently explained 
that she could not get it since her father was dead and her 
mother was in jail. She thought the marriage never would 
be questioned. I thoughtso, too ; but since I knew the fact 
I dared not break the law. What I did was to advise them : 
‘* Go to some other clergyman, and do not tell her age.”’ 


0%! 


HOULD one marry such pa? A year ago I took much 
counsel with other clergymen upon this subject, and 


found them uniformly of this one opinion : ‘‘ Yes, if they are 
‘of age,’ if neither of them ‘knows any impediment why they 
may not lawfully be joined together in matrimony ’ and they 
have ‘ consented so to do.’’’ They come to us for pro- 
fessional services, not for advice. They are inno mood to 
accept the latter, and would not act upon it if we gave it. 












The Fascinating Love Story of a 


S THE door closed upon the doctor, Aileen 
threw herself back upon the pillows 
of her couch with a sigh of weari- 
ness, without noticing the man- 
servant who came noiselessly in 
to attend to the fire and withdrew 
as quietly as he hadcome. There 
was fatigue evident in the relax- 
ation of her figure and in the 
lines of her face, which missed 
great prettiness only because 
it was so thin and colorless. 
It was a beautiful room in which she was lying, facing the 
south and the west, with a row of small diamond-shaped 
windows to each quarter to catch every single ray of 
sunshine, 

This afternoon there was only a faint watery gleam in 
the west, a sign of promise at the end of a blustering March 
day. The windows were curtained with yellow lace, and 
also with heavy curtains of violet velvet, pushed back to 
let in the light. The walls were hung with a paper showing 
bunches of violets, intermingled with satiny ribbons in a 
lighter shade of the same color. Below this ran low book- 
cases of ebonized wood, filled with books, among which 
red leather bindings predominated. In a fireplace of pale 
yellow brick an open wood fire was burning. The pol- 
ished inlaid floor was covered with Oriental rugs in shades 
of tan and brown. The cushions which fairly covered the 
couch were violet and écru in color. The freshest of 
flowers in great abundance, violets and daffodils chiefly, 
stood on tables and made the room delightfully fragrant. 
It was perfectly still, except for the occasional crackling 
of the fire, which burned cheerily and easily. 
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But beautiful as the room might be it was on none of its 
charms that the eye of a stranger would rest. There was 
something else there; something else that interpreted 
Aileen’s attitude of weariness, and was so significant that 
one forgot to look beyond the chair by the couch. Against 
this rested a pair of crutches, not emergency crutches of 
plain, unadorned wood, but crutches de dive, made of 
dark, polished wood with silver mountings. Such crutches 
as these were never bought for any temporary need. 
They were more pathetic than less expensive ones would 
have been, for they brought home forcibly the powerless- 
ness of one of the greatest of human powers — wealth. 
All that Aileen Tracy’s millions were able to do for her 
was to make her crutches smooth to touch and light to 
handle. 

At last the violet velvet portiére over the door to the left 
of the fireplace was pushed aside, and a pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged woman, a lady by birth and nature, stood in 
the doorway. She made no noise, but Aileen opened her 
eyes. 

‘* Come in, Aunt Janet !’’ she said with evident pleasure ; 
‘*T have been wondering for some time where you and 
Early were.’’ : 

‘* 1 didn’t know that the doctor had gone until a 
moment ago,’’ said Mrs. Pierce, taking the chair which 
Aileen had pushed toward her and beginning to knit on a 
reddish-brown golf stocking. There was a quiet serenity 
in her presence that made itself clearly felt before she had 
been a minute in the room. ‘‘ What did he say?” she 
inquired. 

‘* The usual thing,’’ Aileen answered wearily. ‘‘ He 
said, as he always does, that there is no reason why | 
should not be well to-morrow, and, of course, he wants me 
to try anew man. I was sure he wouldn’t keep his prom- 
ise. You know, when I agreed to go to Germany, to 
Doctor Didenhover, Doctor Collier promised me faithfully 
that if this failed he would leave me in peace ever after- 
ward.,”’ 

‘ Who is the new man this time, my dear?’’ Mrs. Pierce 
asked. . 

‘* A Doctor Dennis, a young man who has, according to 
Doctor Collier, been performing wonderful cures at the 
hospital. Doctor Collier has spoken of him suggestively 
more than once since I have been ill this time, and I knew 
it was only a matter of time before he would begin to urge 
me to send for him.”’ 

‘“And you are not going to?”’ 
a pertectly expressionless voice. 
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‘fam not!’’ Aileen answered with decision. After a 
moment's pause she went on more quietly: ‘‘ You see, 
Aunt Janet, I am so tired of it all: For ten or twelve years 
it has been one long succession of experiments, and the 
only result has been an unendurable amount of pain. It 
has made me unsettled, too. Now I am going to make 
the best of it, instead of making myself discontented with 
hopes that are never fulfilled. 1 have indulged myself in 
dreams that have been bad for me every time a new doctor 
has intected me with his belief that he could cure me. But 
don’t let’s talk about it any more. I am heartily tired and 
sick of the whole subject. Tell me what was the matter 
with Betty!” 
ee It was just another difficulty with poor little Miss 
Bolton, about some sums in fractions that Betty didn’t 
want to do. It ended in Miss Bolton’s going home in 
tears, and Betty was so nervous and hysterical that Early 
took her out to the Park when it stopped raining. She 
positively refused to go with Annie, and I told Early | 
would look after you. She was quite distressed at leaving 


inquired her aunt in 


Sweet and Winsome New York Girl 
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the house, for fear you might want her after the 
doctor went.”’ 

** Dear Early !’’ Aileen exclaimed affectionately. 
‘*T only wish I could spare her to my poor little 
Betty, she has such a tranquilizing effect upon her ; 
but it is a sacrifice that | couldn’t make even for 
Betty.’’ 

** You ought not even to think of it!’’ Mrs. Pierce 
exclaimed indignantly. 

‘*} don’t!’ Aileen replied with a laugh. 
simply can’t get along without Early.”’ 

The door from the hall opened and a little girl of 
eleven or twelve ran into the room. ‘‘ Oh, Aileen, 
we have had such a lovely time !”’ 
herself down on the couch beside her sister. 
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Mrs. Pierce, with a look of anxiety, put out her hand to 
stop the child, but Aileen motioned her not to interfere. 
If the shock hurt her she did not show it. 

‘* Where is Early ?’’ she asked. 

‘* She stopped to go to the telephone. 
one wanted her.” 

‘* Here she comes now!’’ said Mrs. Pierce, as a tall 
young woman appeared in the doorway. She had the 
sweetest, most sunshiny face imaginable, and it took only 
one glance to divine that there was a spirit to match behind 
it. Early’s mother had merely been sentimental when she 
gave to her small daughter, born at daybreak, the name of 
Early Dawn, but she might have been prophetic. The 
name would have been ridiculous for any one else, but 
Early’s friends felt that it suited her as no other would 
have done. 

‘* T always do feel as if the sun had just risen when she 
comes into the room,’’ Aileen said to her aunt more than 
once. ‘‘ And to think that I should have such a person for 
my own maid !”’ she usually added. 

Early was smiling as she came into the room, that illu- 
minating smile of hers that suggested lights kindled within. 
Mrs. Pierce had risen, and, with a look at Aileen’s tired 
face, she suggested to Betty that she come to her room. 
She had something there to show her. Betty went off joy- 
fully, and they could hear her voice asking questions all the 
way down the hall. Early went over to the couch and 
stood smiling at her mistress, who smiled back. 

‘* Have you wanted me?’’ Early asked. Her manner 
was simple and direct, without a trace of servility, of exag- 
gerated respect. It was more the attitude of one toward 
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‘* HE LIFTED HER WITH THE GREATEST CARE. 
‘ WHAT A FEATHER-WEIGHT YOU ARE!’ HE 
EXCLAIMED. ‘] COULD CARRY YOU DOWN TO 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
AND BACK AND 
NEVER FEEL IT'”’ 
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a person for whom he has a deep admiration than that of a 
maid toward her mistress. 

‘* | haven’t needed you,”’ Aileen replied with an empha- 
sis on the participle. ‘‘ 1 think I always want you, Early 
Dawn.”’ 

Early stooped and straightened the rug over her mis- 
tress’s feet in a manner that was almost a caress. ‘‘ I 
hope you are not too tired !’’ she said, looking anxiously 
at Aileen. 

‘*Too tired for what?’’ demanded Aileen, divining a 
reservation. 

‘* Mr. Walter just asked for me at the telephone,’ she 
explained. ‘* He wanted to know if you were well enough 
for him to come to dinner. I am afraid I ought to have 
said no,’’ she added regretfully. 

But Aileen’s face looked less tired already. ‘* It will do 
me good,’’ she said with evident pleasure. ‘* Doctor Collier 
said that I needed diversion, a change of thought.”’ 
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Early had seated herself on the foot of the couch and 
was feeling Aileen’s feet, from which she had removed her 
slippers. 

‘* Just as I thought—cold as ice!” she exclaimed 
reproachfully. ‘* You wouldn’t even have a hot-water bag 
unless | made you, would you?”’ she inquired affection- 


ately. 
‘* And I 
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‘* Oh, I do get so tired of fuss!’’ said Aileen. 
hate it so in other people that I hate it both subjectively 
and objectively in myseif.’’ 

‘* What does that mean?’’ Early asked with eager inter- 
est. She had taken Aileen’s feet in her lap and was 
rubbing them with her warm, strong hands. 

‘* From the inside point of view and from the outside,” 
interpreted Aileen. 
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‘* | never knew exactly, though I had a general idea,”’ 
remarked Early. 

‘*What else did Walter say?" Aileen asked abruptly 
when she had explained the meaning of the terms more 
fully. 

He asked me very particularly how you were, and 
wanted te know whether this illness had been one of your 
old attacks.”’ 

‘* You told him that it was just a nervous attack, didn’t 
you?” asked Aileen. 

‘* Yes, ma’am. I said that it was a sort of general col- 
lapse rather than any particular illness. Do you krow, 
Miss Aileen, it is five years ago next month since you had 
one of those attacks you used to have?” she added sug- 
gestively. 

‘* Is it so long as that? Doctor Collier asked me about 
it to-day, but I couldn’t be sure.”’ 
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A pause followed, a significant pause, which Aileen 
broke, saying with a sigh : 

‘* What does it signify, when I can’t walk a single step 
without my crutches. have tried a great many times ; 
you know that, Early. | have exerted all the faith I have, 
and have said definitely, almost believing it, ‘ 1 am going 
to walk this minute’; but it has never done an atom of 
good. You have had to pick me up more than once.”’ 

‘* 1 know that,’’ Early answered sadly, sighing in her 
turn. ‘‘ But, Miss Aileen, if you would only try this 
Doctor Dennis. There’s no telling what he might not be 
able to do.”’ 

‘* So Doctor Collier has been talking to you, too! It’s no 
use, Early! I simply will not make any more experiments. 
But don’t let’s talk of it ; it makes me cross. Besides, you 
know, Early, you couldn’t make a baby of me as you do if 
I got well, and what would you do then?” 

‘* Perhaps I’d have a little Aileen instead,’’ Early said 
with a smile. ‘* Oh, I didn’t mean to say that !’’ she broke 
off quickly at the sight of the look that came into Aileen’s 
face. ‘* It came into my head and | said it without think- 
ing I ought to be killed!’’ she added penitently. But 
Aileen was laughing. 

‘* Don’t be silly!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ 1 didn’t really 
mind. It is only that I am weak and nervous to-day, and 
I got thinking of things that I never mean to think about — 
after the doctor went away and before Aunt Janet came.”’ 

‘* | ought not to have gone out,’’ Early said remorsefully. 

** Oh, yes, indeed, you ought! See how much good it 
did Betty. She was like another child when you came in.”’ 

‘* She will be better when she gets to the Island,’’ said 
Early, laying down Aileen’s feet, which were now warm. 
‘* There, I must go and get your gown ready. I have some 
sewing to do on it; and then it will be time for you to 
dress.”’ 

‘* What am I going to wear?’’ Aileen asked with an 
amused smile. 

‘* Just wait a little while and you will see,’’ Early an- 
swered with a mischievous shake of her head. 
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SECOND CHAPTER 


INNER was always served rapidly, as it tired Aileen to 

sit long at the table, so by half-past eight she and 

Mrs. Pierce, and their guest, her second cousin, Walter 

Tracy, were in the drawing-room. Betty was waiting for 

them there and ran to meet them. She threw herself at 

Walter, who picked her up and set her on his shoulder as 
easily as if she had been a kitten. 

‘* Well, Betsy Jane, have you been as bad as ever?”’ he 
demanded. 

** Badder!’’ returned Betty, kicking her heels against 
his chest. 

‘* Impossible!’’ he exclaimed, tumbling her down 
among the cushions of the divan. She began to pummel 
him with a pillow, shrieking with excitement, until Mrs. 
Pierce interfered. 

‘* She won’t sleep to-night!’’ she protested. ‘‘ And 
neither will Aileen !’’ she added in an undertone. 

Aileen was sitting in a low chair in front of the fire 
watching their game. The noise distressed her, but, for 
all that, she felt a keen delight in Betty’s grace and pretti- 
ness, and Walter’s strength and agility. He was a blond 
pat with a beautiful figure and a face that one turned to 
ook at. His bodily presence always exerted an irresistible 
power over Aileen. 

At Mrs. Pierce’s remonstrance Walter sat up straight and 
zlanced penitently at Aileen. ‘‘ lamsosorry! I forgot!” 

e said. He went over to the fireplace and sat down in 
the chair opposite Aileen, smoothing his ruffled mass of 
hair with his fingers. 

Betty followed him and settled herself on his knee, 
demanding a brand-new story. She always insisted that 
Walter’s attention be devoted exclusively to her. He 
told her about finding a baby bear on a hunting trip, and 
Betty was still asking him questions about it when Annie 
appeared in the doorway. 

** It’s Miss Elizabeth’s bedtime,’’ she said. 

** I don’t care; I won’t go!”’ screamed Betty, her little 
face looking like a thundercloud. 
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Aileen turned pale. Although she always came off vic- 
torious in the end she dreaded unspeakably a scene with 
Betty ; it left her completely exhausted. 

alter glanced at her ; then picked Betty up, in spite of 
her protests and struggles, and strode out of the room 
with her, motioning to Annie to shut the door behind 
them. What he did to the child they did not know, but 
her screams ceased immediately. In a few moments he 
came back. 

‘* Betty wants her Aunt Janet,’’ he said to Mrs. Pierce. 
‘* She says that she will go to bed quietly if you will come 
to her. I am afraid that you are tired out,’’ he said 
repentantly to Aileen afte: he had opened the door for 
Mrs. Pierce and had returned to his seat. 

‘* Betty always tires me,’’ Aileen replied, making an 
effort to keep her fatigue out of her voice. ‘‘ Even if she 
is good-tempered for the moment I know that there is a 
storm around the corner, and I am always dreading it.’’ 

‘* Early seems to manage her without much difficulty,”’ 
said Walter. 

** Yes; and she is very firm with her ; but, unfortunately, 
she is so extremely busy. You see, besides the house- 
keeping, she has all my charities on her hands and all m 
shopping. She buys everything for the house, and ail 
Betty’s and my clothes.’’ 

** What wonderful taste she has,’”’ said Walter with a 
glance of admiration at Aileen’s gown of pale écru crépe 
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de chine covered with tiny shiny polka-dots of the same 
color. Arabesques of lace edged with spangles were 
inserted in botn skirt and bodice. The latter had elbow 
sleeves and a lace yoke. Around the waist was a narrow 
girdle of an odd shade of electric blue velvet. 

‘* Yes; hasn’t she? And isn’t she a queer development 
for a New Hampshire girl?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Walter. ‘‘ But I didn’t come here to dis- 
cuss Early,’’ he went on, ‘*‘ or else I'd have waited until 

ou were stronger. I’m off again to-morrow, Aileen !’’ 
He did not look at her as he said these words, but stared 
straight into the fire before him. 

‘*T have been expecting this,’’ Aileen returned easily. 
Walter turned and ioahed at her as she asked, ‘‘ Where 
to this time ?’’ 

‘* lam going to Colorado to spend a couple of months 
with a college triend— Harry Spencer, youknow. He has 
a cattle ranch out there ; and, later, Lispenard is going to 
join us, and we three are going into the wilds of the 
Rockies to have some real hunting. Oh, the thought of 
it!’’ he exclaimed, getting up and walking up and down 
the room. ‘‘ I dream of it at night. I imagine I am stalk- 
ing an antelope or sleeping by the camp fire in the cool, 
crisp mountain air. There is no use talking, Aileen,’’ he 
said, bringing up at her end of the mantelpiece and leaning 
against it, ‘‘ I can’t stand more than a limited amount of 
civilization. I always begin to pine for the backwoods. 
It’s only there that I have room enough. I’m too big for 
Fifth Avenue.”’ 

‘* Some day, perhaps, you’ ll cut loose froim it altogether,” 
suggested Aileen a little sadly. 

‘* Not so long as my father is alive,’’ returned Walter. 
‘*T must spend part of the year here with him, and then 
there will be business. I fancy I shall always have to keep 
in touch with the world.”’ 

‘* That is not such a bad thing,’’ remarked Aileen. 

‘* No—o,”’ he returned slowly. ‘‘ I suppose not, but I 
stifle in cities. It is not what I am built for, and it seems 
irrational that I should be given my size, strength and 
endurance and not put them to some practical use. | 
don’t need them on Wall Street, and golf and all that sort 
of thing are to me what being exercised on a leash is to a 
dog. Ihave a lot of the primitive savage in me besides.”’ 
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The thought passed through Aileen’s mind that it was 
this superabundance of strength that made him so danger- 
ous to the peace of mind of the women he passed by so 
indifferently ; but her thought forced itself out in another 
form. The little sense of trouble, of unattainable desire, 
which Walter’s presence gave her made it hard for her to 
keep away from the personal. When she was with him 
she was p: Boao preoccupied with the consciousness of how 
much more he was to women than women were to him. 
Accordingly, she said: ‘* You have a little of the primi- 
tive savage’s way of regarding women. You are kind to 
them because it isn’t in your nature to be unkind to«ny- 
thing ; but they are not dam especial consequence to you. 
You almost look upon them as chattels, and if you went 
to live in an Eskimo hut it would seem perfectly right and 
fitting to you that your wife should sit up all night to chew 
the stiffness out patel leather leggins.”’ 

‘*T don’t treat you like a chattel !’’ Walter protested 
indignantly. 

‘* No, not me!”’ returned Aileen. ‘‘ You treat me dif- 
ferently from other women because you are sorry for me ; 
and you are sorrier for me than anybody else because you 
have the keenest appreciation of the wild joys of living.”’ 

‘* It isn’t altogether because I am sorry for you, though 
God knows I am that,’’ Walter replied, passing over the 
last part of her speech. 

‘* And because you are fond of me,’’ Aileen declared 
bravely. 

‘*T am fonder of you than I am of any one on earth. 
You surely know that,’ he said, looking straight at her. 
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She returned his gaze unshrinkingly as she answered, 
‘* Yes, I know it.’’ She hesitated for a moment and then 
went on, feeling the relief of putting into words what had 
lain silently between them for so long: ‘* And you would 
not have stopped at affection if I had been like other 
women,”’ 

Walter looked down at the hearth rug. 

**Shall you think that | am unbearably cruel if I admit 
the truth? It’s a beastly thing,’’? he went on hurriedly. 
‘** | hate myself for it, but I cannot help it. I suppose if I 
were made of finer clay I’d be above being influenced by 
such considerations. But you mustn’t misunderstand me,”’ 
he broke off suddenly. ‘* Now that we have spoken of 
the thing at all | suppose we might as well have it out. It 
isn’t that [—that I—hang it! I don’t know how to put 
it!’’ he exclaimed impatiently. 

‘*Come here and sit by me, and I will tell you what | 
mean,’’ said Aileen, motioning to the broad arm of her 
chair. She took his hand in both hers and laid her cheek 
against it for a second before she spoke: ‘* What you 
mean to tell me is that my lameness is not repulsive to 
you in any way; isn’t that it?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’? Walter answered in a low voice. 

‘*]T understand perfectly. I have always understood. 
It is just that life and strength and vigor are essentials to 
you. It is such things that kindle the fire in you, not 
mental nor moral congeniality—if they ever do in any- 
body,”’ she added in an aside. ‘*‘ It is perfectly natural,”’ 
she went on quietly. ‘‘ I should feel very differently 
toward you if you were consumptive or a few inches 
shorter. Then, too, there are times when invalid surround- 
ings, no matter how little they are in evidence, oppress you 
so that you cannot stand them. I have often thought, 
though, that if the accident had not happened, if I had 
become the woman I promised to be —I have often thought 
that you and I would have loved each other.”’ 
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Walter rose from his seat and went over and stood by 
the mantelpiece again. He did not look at Aileen, but 
into the fire, as he answered: ‘‘I am sure of it! How 
well you understand !’’ he continued after a little silence. 

‘* Haven’t you always known that I did?’’ she asked. 

‘* Yes ; but it makes me feel like such a beast. And I 
am a beast ; there is no use talking! I have never tried to 
hide the truth. I have always wanted you to know the 
worst. You know me too well not to know that the animal 
part in me is the strongest.”’ 

‘“* Yes; I have always been aware of it,’’ Aileen said 
quietly. 

‘* Here, I can’t stand this !’’ Walter broke in impatiently. 
‘* T shall be dissolved in tears in another second.”’ 
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With a smile Aileen held out her handkerchief, a wisp of 
lawn and lace. Walter wiped his eyes on it; then buried 
his face in its fragrant folds. 

‘* I will keep this,’’ he said presently. ‘* I will take it 
to the mountains with me, and when I look at it I will 
think of the finest woman I have ever known.”’ 

‘** [’ll need it myself if you say such things to me,’’ Aileen 
protested. 

At this moment the door opened and Early came into 
the room, a little to the relief of both of them. 

‘* You have come to send me home, have you? I was 
afraid that it was late, but | didn’t know it was time for 
mig Dawn yet,’’ said Walter, making the time-honored 
joke. 

‘* You see, Mr. Walter, this is the first day Miss Aileen 
has stayed up to dinner. Really, | waited as long as I 
dared,’’ Early said apologetically. 

Aileen was leaning back in her chair with a tired look on 
her face, and Early directed his attention to it by glancing 
first at him and then at Aileen. 

‘*T am going this minute,’’ Walter protested. ‘I 
would never have stayed so long if I hadn’t been going 
away to-morrow.” 

Aileen did not want him to go, but she felt so exhausted 
that she could hardly sit up. Walter was about to offer his 
hand when a thought struck him. ‘‘ I am going to carry 
you upstairs. You are not fit to hobble up,’’ he declared. 
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Aileen gave a sigh of relief and held out her arms to 
him, as if she had been a child. ‘‘ I was just wondering 
how I should ever get up,’’ she said. 

He lifted her with the greatest care. ‘‘ What a feather- 
weight you are!’’ he exclaimed. ‘* 1 could carry you 
down to Washington Square and back and never feel it.’’ 

‘* Don't to-night, please !’’ Aileen protested with a smile, 
while Early picked up her crutches and other possessions. 
Walter started on ahead, up the stairs and along the hall 
into Aileen’s room. 

‘* Your strength feels so good,’’ she said. ‘‘ It is the 
superfluity of it, the sense that there is a lot left over.’’ 
A slight expression of pain crossed his face, and she knew 
it was because he did not dare to put his strength at her 
service for always. ‘‘ Drop me somewhere ; there in front 
of my dressing-table,” she went on with a little laugh as 
he stood in the middle of the room making no motion to 
put her down, but looking at her out of his kind eyes. 

‘* My poor little cousin! my poor little lame girl !’’ he 
said gently, expressing for once the pity that her weakness 
always aroused in him. 

Aileen did not mind pity from Walter, though she 
resented the outward expression of it from other people. 
His tone brought tears to her eyes, and she turned her 
face to his shoulder to hide them. He held her close for 
a second and she could feel his heart beating fast. Then 
he stooped and kissed her. 

‘* Good-by,”’ he said, putting her gently down. He 
said something else, so low that she could not be sure 
what it was; but it sounded like ‘‘ Forgive me’? ; or it 
might have been “‘ Forget me.”’ 
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Aileen lay back in her chair with her eyes shut while 
Early undressed her. ‘* You are thinking so hard,’’ she 
said presently, when Early was taking down her hair. She 
had opened her eyes and was watching Early’s face in the 
mirror in front of her. 

‘*T was just wondering. It’s none of my business, of 
course, but things puzzle me.” 

** Po you mean about Walter ?’’ Aileen asked. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Early. The ‘‘ ma’am’’ was the 
only bit of livery she wore. 

‘* It is very simple. I have always understood,’’ con- 
tinued Aileen. ‘‘ Tell me what it is that puzzles you. I 
will tell you anything you want to know. 1 don’t mind 
your knowing in the least.”’ 

Early’s face in the glass was blushing, and her hands 
trembled as she used the comb, but she said bravely: ‘‘ | 
don’t see how he can make up his mind to leave you when 
you need him so.”’ 

Aileen gave a little laugh. ‘‘ Oh, you simple child!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ He would stay only if he needed me.”’ 

‘* But I should think he would need you,’’ persisted 
Early, though evidently with great effort. 

‘* He does; but for things that I cannot give him,’’ 
Aileen replied gravely. ‘* Listen to me, Early Dawn! 
Forget that you are a Puritan maiden for five minutes and 
divine the truth for yourself. I should not think that it 
would puzzle you.’’ 

‘* But to have you with him all the time, Miss Aileen — 
what more can a man want than that?’’ persisted Early, 
dropping the comb in her agitation. 

‘* Oh, Early, Early !’’ exclaimed Aileen with a laugh. 

‘* It isn’t as if a man felt about children the way a 
woman does,’’ Early continued. ‘* Oh, Miss Aileen, do 
go to Doctor Dennis !”’ she broke off abruptly. 
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Aileen turned around and looked directly at Early. 
‘* It would make no difference about Walter,’’ she said. 

‘* Oh, I know he would ———”’ Early began and then 
stopped in confusion. 

‘* Yes, he would, but I wouldn’t,’’ Aileen explained. 
‘* | don’t blame him one particle. How could 1? I should 
feel just as he does in his place. It would be too great a 
sacrifice. You know if he married me he could never show 
me how the monotony of my life wearied him, and he 
would never be untrue to me, either. I think that he is 
perfectly justified ; but, all the same, I would not marry 
him if I got well. You may believe in general that the 
spiritual side of love is not important to men, and that they 
will not make a very great sacrifice for the woman they 
love in that way; but it is quite a different thing to know 
by experience that a particular man won’t do it. There, 
push me over.to my bed and get me into it any way you 
can, or I shall faint on your hands. Never mind braiding 
my hair ; it will do as it is.’’ 

After Aileen was in bed and the lights were out, the 
room being lit only by the glow of the fire, Early came 
over to the bed, apparently to get the gown which lay ona 
chair close beside it. She turned half away before she 
said : 

‘* | should hate to believe that nobody but me would 
ever see how pretty you look in your nightgown, and 
won't, either.’’ 

This was as near a broad remark as Early had ever been 
known to go. 
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(CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL) 
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The Young Gentleman of the Woodshed 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “ Titus,a Comrade of the Cross,” “Prisoners of the Sea,” etc 





E WAS a fat, helpless baby crow 
who should have been snug in 
his nest in the top of the big rr 


tree instead of being stuffed in- 

to Jimmy Donaldson's pocket. 

Jimmy Donaldson wasa young 

person of strong business in- 

stincts. As I had bargained with him for nuts 
and berries on the back doorstep I had more 
than once thought it probable that he was cut 
out for one of our merchant princes. His 
wares were always sure to cost more than 

like articles at the village store. 

‘* But then, y’ see, ma’am, my berries is bigger an’ 
cleaner ’an them at Simonds’s,’’ said gy when | called 
his attention to this fact. ‘‘ Simonds, he don’t keer; he 
jest gits of anybody ’at comes erlong. Mine’s stric’ly 
fresh, an’ a lot better ’an hisen any day in the week. 
They’s wuth more!” 

This argument was invariably advanced with a beaming 
smile, and with such an air of confidence in my superior 
judgment that I was wont to accept it with complaisance. 
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On the present occasion I surveyed the offered merchan- 
dise with disapproval. ‘‘ Why, Jimmy Donaldson,” | 
said, ‘‘ what are you doing with that poor little crow? I 
thought you belonged to the Audubon Society ?”’ 

he Wall, ma’am, an’ so I do—along of you,’’ responded 
Jimmy, beaming and in nowise abashed ; ‘* but you see 
these ere crows is a blamed nuisance —as fur as the farm- 
ers goes ; but fur pets they can’t be beat. You'd better 
take him, ma’am; he’ll be cuter ’an a bug in ’bout three 
weeks, ’Sides,’’ he added with a grave twinkle in his 
brown eyes, ‘‘ this pertic’lar bird’s a’ orphing. Jake 
Smith, he shot the ol’ one yiste’day.”’ 

‘* How many were there in the nest ?’’ I asked. 

‘* They was three of ’em,’’ said Jimmy briskly. ‘I 
clumb up the tree when I heerd ’em a-squawkin’. One of 
‘em I dropped on the way down,” he added regretfully, 
‘*an’ one I sol’-to them city folks ’at’s stayin’ to 
Bradford’s. This ‘ere I saved special fur you, ma’am. 
He’s the biggest an’ brightest of the lot.’’ 

‘* 1 don’t doubt that he is the finest specimen of crow 
infant in the country,’’ I said with a touch of sarcasm 
which was lost on Jimmy, ‘‘ but I don’t think I want him.”’ 

At this the crow baby set up a doleful outcry, accom- 
pou by ineffectual flappings of his short wings. Then 

e threw back his head and opened a big, red mouth. 

‘* He’s hungry!” said Jimmy knowingly. ‘‘ If you'll 
lend me yer spade a minit I’ll jest fill him up afore I go.” 

Having placed that useful article at the disposal of the 
budding financier he shortly appeared with half a dozen 
corpulent angle-worms, one of which he dangled alluringly 
above the sleek black head of the disconsolate orphan. In 
an instant it had disappeared with a complacent gurgle, 
followed in rapid succession by its unlucky fellows. 
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The big mouth still gaped unappeased, but Jimmy shook 
his head. ‘*‘ You've had more’n you’d ought toa’ ready,” 
he observed sententiously ; ‘‘ yer ma wouldn’t ha’ gie ye 
but one, you rascal! Course the young-uns hes to ale 
their turns in bein’ fed,’’ he added sagely. ‘‘ Likely it 
‘ud take f’om five to ten minutes to find one good meal o’ 
vittles an’ git it back to the nest; an’ likely it ’ud be 
more ’n that in dry weather when bugs is sca’ce an’ the 
wums goes deep.’”’ 

‘** T never thought of that !’’ I exclaimed, some new ideas 
as to the difficulties of bird housekeeping dawning upon 
my mind. I surveyed the orphan with new interest. He 
was now cuddled sleepily in the crown of Jimmy’s hat, in 
course of serene and unimpaired digestion. 

** How —how much do you ask for him ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* Wall, I got seventy-fi’ cents fur the one I sol’ to 
Bradford's folks,’’ said Jimmy cautiously ; ‘‘ but I’d’lotted 
to let you hev this ’ere fur half a dollar—seein’ you’re a 
reg’lar customer. They do say,’’ he added with an insin- 
uating smile, ‘‘’at they kin larn to talk like a parrot; 
leastways ef they git their tongue slit. I cud——” 

‘* What a foolish notion,’’ I said with considerable 
severity. ‘‘ Of course they can’t talk.’’ But in this I was 
inclined later to believe that I had been mistaken. 

** Oh, wall, I was only jest sayin’ what I’d_ heerd,’”’ 
returned Jimmy deferentially. ‘‘I ‘spect you’re right 
*bout it, ma’am; you praonnee 1 be. But they’re terrible 
knowin’ critters, anyhow. Ef you’ve got a basket,’’ he 
added with an air of liberality, ‘‘ I kin git some straw f’om 
the barn to lay him on; an’ while I’m ’bout it I'll dig ye 
a few wums afore I go—free gratis an’ fur nothin’.”’ 

** 1 don’t know whether ” | began doubtfully. But 
the merchant prince had already departed in quest of the 
straw. Half an hour later I found myself the undisputed 
possessor of one infant crow and no fewer than twenty 
active, adult angle-worms. 

We named the orphan Tom, and he grew like the 
proverbial weed. His discordant ‘‘ Squawk —Squawk”’ 
effectually roused me at the earliest streak of dawn, at 
which hour he had evidently been accustomed to begin 
the business of the day by the consumption of as large 
a number of the early worm as could be conveniently 
accommodated in his capacious interior. 


or 


Three days after Tom’s installation as a member of the 
family the children brought home from a_ neighboring 
dove-cote a pigeon, snow-white and apparently about 
the age of the crow. We placed Beauty in Tom’s nest 
and watched the two for a while with some misgivings, 











but we quickly discovered that there was but one idea 
in that basket: ‘‘ Something to eat when I’m hungry !”’ 
Out of this there gradually grew a very remarkable 
comradeship—I was about to say friendship, but I am 
not altogether sure that Tom’s sentiment toward the 
gentle Beauty was worthy of the name. 

In course of time the two graduated from the basket 
into the wider sphere of the woodshed and garden. Here 
it became at once apparent that Tom’s was a ruling spirit, 
born to command. A gray cat and her three kittens were 
already established residents of the woodshed, and by vir- 
tue of previous ownership, as well as superior size, Madam 
Tabby evidently made up her mind that the interlopers 
must go—presumably the way of other and smaller birds 
which had ilen victims to her sly ways and sharp claws. 
But a few comprehensive stabs from Master Tom's power- 
ful bill caused the prudent matron to retire hastily with her 
family about her whenever his glossy and highly respect- 
able person appeared about the premises. 

It shortly became understood in that woodshed, when a 
plate of food was set forth for the common delectation, 
that Tom was the first to approach and eat. Alone and in 
lordly grandeur he would haughtily inspect the provisions, 
devour what he wished, lay aside for future use certain 
choice tidbits for subsequent burial in the soft earth of the 
rose-garden, then with a complacent ‘‘ Caw—Caw !”’ he 
would flop up on to his perch and survey the cat and her 
children as they discussed his leavings. ast, and in timid 
haste, the white pigeon, Beauty, gathered up the crumbs. 

The children deteces indignantly that Tom was a self 
ish, lazy, greedy fellow, and Beauty a much-abused and 
nut-upon darling. Just how it came about we never 
eatin but we soon discovered that Beauty regularly acted 
the part of maid-of-all-work as far as Tom was concerned. 
She fetched and carried morsels of food at his imperious 
word of command, and one of her unvarying duties was 
the preening of her master’s feathers. Tom was very 
much of a dandy ; his coal-black plumage always appeared 
perfectly dressed and shining, but the arduous labor of his 
toilette was performed for him twice every day by the 
humble and affectionate pigeon. 


ox 


I think I hear some one say, ‘‘ Pooh, I don’t believe a 
word of it!’’ But I assure you that there isn’t one bit of 
‘* make-believe” in this story. Itisall strictly true ; Isaw 
it with my own eyes. Our fine gentleman would come in 
from a roll in the dust or a dip in the fountain, and, seating 
himself upon a certain railing, utter a short, sharp call. 
Instantly Beauty would descend to his side and begin her 
task, fluttering anxiously from side to side as she worked, 
drawing each shining black feather carefully out to its full 
length in her pink bill; Tom, meanwhile, dozing luxuri- 
ously with closed eyes, after the manner of the complacent 
patron of a skillful barber. If Beauty unfortunately pulled 
a feather too hard a squawk and a sudden peck informed 
her of her mistake. 

As his wings strengthened Tom began to take long 
exploring tours into the country around. Beauty always 
accompanied him on these trips, probably in her regular 
capacity of attendant on the lordly crow. Be that as it 
may, the two birds—the one white and slender, the other 
black and broad—presented a strange picture as they 
floated side by side high in midair. 

Master Tom soon developed an inordinate appetite for 
fun and mischief. He teased the kittens mercilessly, 
deprived the cat of her lawful prey, experimented gravely 
on the twisted tail of a fat and senile pug belonging to a 
neighbor, and finally enlarged the field of his operations to 
the extent of including the entire family among the number 
of his victims. It was my custom to visit the flower-garden 
immediately after breakfast, armed with basket and scis- 
sors. Tom watched me solemnly from the limb of an 
apple tree on several occasions while | heaped up the 
choice blossoms. But one morning he descended from 
his perch with an air of sudden determination, and, scut- 
tling along the path in front of me, began to snip off the 
flowers right and left with the greatest speed and precision. 

‘* Tom!’ I called, ‘‘ stop that, this instant !”’ 

The bird turned his head with his usual answer: ‘‘ Caw!”’ 


ot 


This, by-the-way, was from his mouth a most impressive 
monosyllable ; by turns affectionate, insinuating, savage, 
mischievous and inquiring. This time it was inquiring, 
but the black eyes twinkled wickedly as he leisurely 
decapitated two or three fine pansies. In his infancy one 
of the children had invented a method which had more than 
once proved effectual in quelling Master Tom’s turbulent 
spirit. I resorted to this now, and seizing the mischief- 
maker laid him squarely upon his broad back. Struggle 
as he might, naughty Tom could not turn over nor get up. 
‘‘ There,’’ I said, shaking my fingers at him; ‘* you shall 
lie there till you can be good !”’ 

‘* Caw!’ quoth Tom, rolling up his eyes beseechingly 
and wriggling his claws. 

But | left him in durance vile until the flowers were 
gathered ; then, setting him on his feet, watched him as he 
sneaked off to his perch, calling discordantly upon his 
faithful slave to approach and smooth his ruffled feathers. 

Tom’s prankish propensities came more and more 
into evidence as the summer wore by. Like his celebrated 
kinsman, the jackdaw of Rheims, he displayed a decidedly 
thievish turn of mind. Small bright objects, such as tea- 
spoons, thimbles and the like, had to be jealously guarded, 
as our enterprising young friend was never more happy 
than when he had succeeded in abstracting and burying 
them. On one occasion I tracked him to his lair and dug 
up a silver saltspoon, which he had boldly snatched from 


. set in the open window to cool. 





the dinner-table under the very eye of the maid; a gold 
scarfpin, presumably ** lifted’’ from the boy’s pincushion, 
and a small scalloped tin, of the sort termed patty-pan. 

Tom had, for obvious reasons, always showed an especial 
liking for the kitchen pantry, and might often be found 
there gravely prospecting among the utensils, despite the 
noisy protest of the cook, who declared that he was ‘*‘ the 
very divil.’’ The patty-pans continued to disappear one 
by one, until the children bewailed a dearth of their favor- 
ite scalloped cakes. At last I found the new use to which 
Master Tom had put these coveted articles. 

I had been awakened several mornings at an untimely 
hour by a slight tinkling, jingling noise, proceeding appar- 
ently from the tin-covered veranda roof just outside my 
chamber window. On one occasion as | lay drowsily 
wondering what this curious sound might be I fancied [| 
heard Tom’s peculiar low chuckle of amusement. Stealing 
noiselessly to the window I peeped out through the shut- 
ters. Sure enough, there were Tom and the patty-pans. 
Seizing one in his beak he would fly up about five or six 
feet, then drop it. The glitter of the tin as it fell through 
the bright sunshine, and its clatter as it struck the roof, 
seemed to afford him the most exquisite amusement, for 
he repeated the performance a dozen times or more, end- 
ing up, as he heard the housemaid open the front door, by 
neatly packing his shining tovs into an angle of the roof 
where they had heretofore escaped notice. 
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In course of time more than one of the villagers came to 
share the cook’s unfavorable opinion of Tom. He cer- 
tainly showed a malign intelligence which was almost 
uncanny. Finding that small children and timid elderly 
ladies were disposed to be afraid of his solemn under- 
taker’s garb and fierce black eyes, Tom went out of his 
way to work upon their fears on every possible occasion. 
In the midst of the lawn stood a rustic basket filled with 
flowering plants and spanned by a vine-wreathed handle. 
Upon this handle, whenever I showed guests about the 
flower-beds, Master Tom would alight and there execute a 
sort of outlandish dance, accompanied by fierce squawk- 
ings and discordant cries, beak and claws appearing and 
disappearing amid a mad whirl of ruffled feathers. 

‘* Fur the land’s sake !’’ exclaimed one old lady, drop- 
ping her spectacles, ‘‘ what in creation’s the matter with that 
towl? I declare I sh’d think it had a double duck-fit !”’ 

Tom’s complacent enjoyment of himself and the success 
of his performance were always perfectly evident after the 
departure of the company, when he would strut up and 
down the lawn, cawing joyously. 

This predilection for malicious mischief finally led to a 
curtailing of Tom’s liberties. More than once my little 
daughter had complained of his naughty habit of swooping 
down in full flight and landing upon her hat. Repeated 
punishment of half an hour on the flat of his back failed 
to break the young gentleman of this trick, to which he 
finally added the indignity of first dipping himself in a 
mud-puddle. Had he confined his attentions to members 
of the family these peccadillos might have been over- 
looked, but when on a certain Sunday morning naughty 
Tom first drenched himself thoroughly in mud and then 
descended in full flight upon the best Sunday-go-to-meeting 
parasol of the aforementioned timid old lady, why, then 
his cup of iniquity fairly brimmed over. 


ax 
‘*T was walkin’ along, peaceful-like, an’ meditatin’ on 


the tex’,’’ quoth the indignant victim of this last escapade, 
‘* when, lawsy-massy! I heard a great scrabblin’ and 
squawkin’ atop my umbereel, an’ there was a_ big, black 
head a-peekin’ at me over the edge. I'd like to ha’ 
dropped to the airth! I thought sure it was Beelzebub 
a-goin’ about like a roarin’ lion, as it tells about in Holy 
Writ! I guess ye'll hev’ to keep the fowl to hum arter 
this, ef ye want to keep him at all!”’ 

Regretfully we clipped the mischief-maker’s glossy wing- 
feathers, and set him on his perch to meditate. That he 
meditated to good purpose was evidenced by a wrathful 
shriek from the cook, who discovered the culprit in the act 
of gorging himself on a freshly baked cake which she had 
‘*An’ shure, mum!” she 
cried, tears of rage standing in her blue eyes, ‘‘an’ it’s me- 
silf as don’t loike the country, as I tould yez! An’ I only 
come to accommodate yez! An’ I guess now I'll be goin’ 
to the city where I kin have me kitchen to mesilf, fur I’ve 
had enough of that black baste av a Tom!”’ 

And so poor naughty Tom was degraded to a hen-coop, 
where he moped piteously for a week. At the end of that 
time he came forth a sadder and a wiser bird. I think he 
never again reposed such implicit confidence in mankind. 
More than once he was observed listening with wondering 
attention to the cries of certain of his own folk as they 
circled low over the neighboring wood. And when in the 
early autumn days a great crow conference was called ina 
meadow hard by, preparatory to a general migration of the 
tribe, we missed Tom from his perch in the woodshed. 

Beauty mourned her master’s departure for many days, 
then happily found consolation in a gentler mate. 


ax 


Early in the following summer one of the children came 
running breathless into the house to tell me of a crow 
which had descended from a passing flock to perch on the 
handle of the rustic basket. 

‘*Tom! Tom!’ I called persuasively. With a loud, 
melancholy ‘‘ Caw’’ the bird rose slowly into the air and 
winged his way across the valley to the far hills beyond. 

Was it Tom? 

We never knew. 
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TWO SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES 


As Designed by ARTHUR LITTLE 


With Photographs by Thomas E. Marr 


HE two houses shown on this page are admirable types of 
moderate-cost homes. Besides embracing all the more mate- 
rial qualities that go to make for comfort and convenience they 
are decidedly artistic and in every way attractive. This is true of 
the interiors as well as of the exteriors. Though comparatively 
small, the interiors give the feeling of spaciousness, coupled 
with which is the charm best described by ‘“‘coziness.”’ In both 
houses the problem of utilizing the space to the best advantage 
is successfully solved by Mr. Little, their architect, of the firm of 
Little & Brown, of Boston. These homes are at Swampscott, 
a summer resort on the North Shore of Massachusetts. 





THE INVITING HALL—INGALLS HOUSE AN ARTISTIC HALL— EVANS HOUSE 
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LMOST human is the bond of affection that 
sometimes exists between animals of the 
most savage natures. This is but little 
understood and even less appreciated by 
those who visit the zoos in our different 
cities or see wild animals at the circuses. 
It is, therefore, believed that a recital of 
some’ of the ‘‘ love stories of the zoo”’ 
will be of interest, and serve to show that 
even the most ferocious animals are capable 
of tenderness and devotion. 





In the Cincinnati Zoo dwelt two giraffes. Giraffes are 
not noted for their affection, yet these two exhibited every 
evidence of true devotion to each other. The male never 
seemed to tire of caressing the long, slender neck of his 

artner, and, what was most unusual, would frequently 
lave for her the softest and choicest bits of food. On one 
occasion, when she was removed from the pen for a short 
time and quartered near by, he seemed to find consolation 
in some bits of cloth that had been used to bind her 
throat ; always lying down beside them, no matter where 
they happened to be placed. And during this temporary 
separation the two would spend hours gazing longingly at 
each other across the space that divided them. When 
they were again united they made manifest their supreme 
happiness by frolicking about like frisky colts, blissfully 
unmindful of the fact that such behavior was anything but 
picturesque in creatures of their build. 


or 


Jealous Tiger Slew His Bengal Mate 


N A LARGE cage at the Zoédlogical Gardens in Cincinnati 
were placed six Bengal tigers—two males and four 
females. It is not usual to place so many tigers together, 
but as these were intended for exhibition purposes it was 
done in this case, and with most tragic consequences. 
One of the females, a particularly graceful and beautiful 
tigress, immediately won the affection of the two males, 
and so fascinated them that they entirely ignored the other 
three. The handsome tigress did not respond to the 
attentions of both of her admirers, but showed at once a 
decided preference by permitting the caresses of one of 
them, and refusing absolutely op have anything to do with 
the other. 

The keepers expected a fight between the rival lovers as 
the result of this situation, and were constantly on the 
lookout to prevent the threatened outbreak. But the jeal- 
ousy of the scorned tiger took the form of rage against the 
tigress herself ; and suddenly, early one morning, without 
the slightest warning, he sprang upon her in a foaming 
burst of passion. The fight was a terrible one. The 
tigress struggled desperately to save her life ; but the tiger, 
overwrought with furious emotion, was possessed of a 
strength beyond her resistance, and he finally caught her 
by the throat with his jaws and held her in their deadly grip 
until she sank to the ground. And even then the enraged 
tiger, his eyes gleaming with murderous hate, did not release 
his hold, in spite of blows upon his head with iron bars, 
until the tigress he had loved was cold in death. 


For sixteen years a ferocious hyena had lived in captiv- 
ity with his mate in the Philadelphia Zoo. ‘Those sixteen 
years were devoted chiefly to fighting, with an occasional 
attempt to murder his partner. Finally, however, she died 
a natural death, and the ferocious beast found himself 
alone in the world. Then it was, for the first time, that 
he realized how much a part of his life she had been. He 
whined and | spose restless, gazing at the keepers with long- 
ing eyes and exhibiting a gentleness of nature that he had 
never before shown. fe no longer growled at those who 
sega his cage. He paid no attention to any one. 
When several days went by and his mate did not return 
he curled himoelt up in a corner and refused to eat ; and 
thus he grieved for her whom he had never loved in life, 
until, in a short time, he died of starvation. 


a 
How Grief Changed an Elephant’s Nature 


A‘ THE National Zoo in Washington lived two elephants 

— Dunk and Gold Dust. Dunk was a large, jovial fel- 
low, while his companion was an animal of stunted growth, 
and for years had been in poor health, suffering almost 
constantly with a painful trouble in his teeth. Dunk 
manifested at all times a thoughtful solicitude for his sickly 
companion. He would allow him to take the peanuts 
intended for himself, and every now and then would pass 
over to him a bunch of hay that he had twisted with his 
trunk into a tempting mouthful. He seemed to realize the 
cause of Gold Dust’s unsociable disposition and never 
resented his occasional outbursts of irritation. An awk- 
ward caress with his trunk would be his only response, to 
let the poor fellow know that he was sorry for him. 

Gold Dust found in him a true friend and comforter, for 
Dunk discovered by and by a means of relieving his attacks 
of pain—something no other being in the world was able 
to doforhim. Whenever his pain became acute he would 
move toward Dunk with grunts of distress, and the big, 
sympathetic fellow would take one of Gold Dust’s tusks in 
his mouth and grind upon it with his teeth. It had the 
effect of deadening the pain, and was always a grateful and 
effective balm. 

On a bright afternoon, early one November day, the two 
elephants were taken down to the creek for a bath. Dunk 
was in high spirits, and tried to infuse some of his enthusi- 
asm into the smaller elephant. But Gold Dust was far 
from well that afternoon. He waded about in moody 
silence, making no attempt to respond to the playful 
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coaxings of his companion; and as they started on their 
homeward walk he dragged behind, shambling along with 
unsteady steps, until, at the end of a few paces, he stumbled 
and fell heavily to the ground. Bewildered and fright- 
ened, Dunk urged him to rise by pulling on the chain that 
bound them together; but in vain. His companion re- 
mained silent and motionless upon the grass; and a few 
moments later the keepers unfastened the chain and led 
Dunk home alone. And all that night through the lonely 
hours of the darkness he swayed back and forth in his 
desolate shelter, moaning piteously ; and the other animals, 
wakened from their slumbers, listened in wonder, knowing 
not the sorrow that had come to the heart of the great 
elephant. 

Dunk has never recovered from the loss of his compan- 
ion. It has changed his whole nature. The once gentle 
and jovial elephant is now a sullen, dangerous beast, 
refusing to be reconciled to a life without his friend. 


an 
Tragic End of a Leopard’s Romance 


(** summer’s night an opossum that was wandering 
about in the Zoo in Philadelphia crept unwarily through 
the bars of the leopards’ cage. The occupants of the cage 
were a devoted pair. They had come to the Zoo together, 
and never had been separated since. The opossum saw 
them lying side by side, one of them drawing the other's 
head over with a padded paw and gently licking it ; and 
in the moonlight their yellow eyes shone soft and peaceful. 
At two o’clock the night keeper had made his rounds and 
had seen the spotted creatures safe, and quiet, and loving. 
When he came again, in the early morning, the surround 
ing cages were in an uproar, and the leopards’ home bore 
traces of a terrible conflict. In a far corner was flung the 
body of the opossum, and in another part of the cage lay 
one of the leopards, mangled and bloody. It was evident 
that the animals had quarreled over their prey, and that 
their brute natures had flashed from warmest affection into 
a frenzy of hatred at the sight and smell of blood. 

When the body of the dead leopard was taken away the 
remaining occupant of the cage was greatly agitated, and 
as the days went by he cried in his loneliness and paced 
back and forth. He had slain his mate, his loved one. 
Life became a dreary captivity, and never again did he 
manifest any signs of happiness nor show the slightest 
interest in his surroundings. 


Jealousy plays a frequent part in the love affairs of 
animals, iol it was through jealousy that Dan, an old gray 
wolf, of Philadelphia, broke up one of the closest friend- 
ships that ever existed in the Zoo. 

Two beautiful she-wolves —Silverina and Rachel —had 
lived together in the same cage for a number of years in 
perfect harmony and contentment. Finally, one day the 
cage door opened and Dan was introduced. Silverina and 
Rachel stood and looked at him in silence. He surveyed 
them in return ; and then, aftera few moments’ indecision, 
he gave a low love call. Rachel responded at once with a 
soft whine. But Dan had his gaze fixed lovingly upon 
Silverina ; he did not heed the answer from Rachel. In 
an instant she was transformed into a beast of fury. With 
a snarl of savage jealousy she sprang upon her friend 
and playmate, and buried her sharp teeth in her throat. 
Silverina’s piteous cry for help brought the keepers to the 
spot, and with much difficulty they separated the two ani- 
mals before either was seriously injured. But the friend- 
ship of years was gone forever. Cruel, jealous hatred had 
taken its place, and Rachel was removed to another cage, 
leaving Silverina alone with Dan, who seemingly accepted 
the outcome with cool satisfaction. 


a 
A Mother Wolf’s Longing for Her Little Ones 


HERE was no happier animal in the big Zoo at 
Washington than the gray wolf mother with her three 
little ones. Like a dog with her puppies or a cat with her 
kittens she romped and played with her children from 
morning till night. Up and down the big inclosure that 
marked the boundaries of their captive home they scam- 
pered and frolicked, the litthe ones tumbling over one 
another in their awkwardness, and the mother rolling 
them about with playful roughness, or gently licking them 
to soothe their tired little bodies. 

Father wolf was not permitted to join the family circle, 
for the keepers did not regard him as a very affectionate 
animal, and they were inclined to think he might not treat 
his children kindly. Consequently, he was kept in a pen 
by himself until the whelps were considered old enough 
to take care of themselves. When that time arrived they 
were given a separate pen, and the gray wolf was rejoined 
by her mate. But she preferred her little ones, and gave 
her mate but scant welcome — endeavoring at first to drive 
him out and then refusing to have anything to do with him, 
rightly regarding him as the cause of her separation from 
her children. Their new home was divided from hers by a 
path that ran through the park, but she could look over 
into it by going close to the fence, and there day after day 
she would pace up and down crying for her children and 
seeking to catch a glimpse of them. But they were timid 
little fellows and were afraid to venture out of the covered 
shelter in their pen lest some one should come upon them, 
for they had learned to know that human beings prowled 
about during the day looking for a chance to frighten them 
with their big voices and staring eyes. 

But early every morning, ere it was yet light, they would 
¢reep out into the yard, and with cautious steps toddle 
over to the side of the fence overlooking their mother’s 
pen ; and there, putting their paws up on the wire screen, 
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they would stand on their hind legs and in whining chorus 
call to their mother across the way. And when she 
appeared, bounding up against the fence with barks of 
delight, they would wag their bushy little tails and yelp with 
all the energy of their diminutive voices. Then, frightened 
at the commotion they had themselves aroused, they would 
go scampering back to their hiding-place, leaving the poor 
mother disconsolate, yet glad for the momentary glimpse 
of the three little faces. 


Her rich gray coat and her gentle disposition give a 
special charm to Bessie, the queen of the coyotes in the 
Zodlogical Park of New York. She attracts much atten- 
tion from the visitors, and takes great pleasure in their 
smiles and the dainty pats that some are brave enough to 
give her. But this is not agreeable to her surly mate, 
Pompey. He resents these attentions to his charming 
better half, and is far from pleased at the satisfied manner 
in which she receives them. When you speak to Bessie, 
and she thrusts her trim little nose through the bars for a 
few love pats or to lick your hand, Pompey quickly trots 
up, snarling with jealousy, and showing his teeth with such 
an unbenevolent grin that you are glad to leave Bessie 
alone. 

But Bessie does not mind. She knows he cares for her 
in his own churlish way ; and when he comes up growling 
and snapping fire from his fierce little eyes she turns and 
smiles upon him, gives his nose wrinkles a lick or two, and 
then frisks about him until he is obliged to yield and 
‘* make up’”’ by joining with her in a little romp. 


art 
Quarreling Coatis Die of Broken Hearts 


COATI is an animal very much like a raccoon, but with 
smaller eyes and a longer nose. A short time ago a 
pair of these little animals had their home in the Zoo in 
Philadelphia, and as they were the only coatis in the whole 
big Zoo their attachment to one another was especially 
close. One day, however, they had a little quarrel. It 
was only a temporary misunderstanding, but the keeper 
supposed it was something more serious, and in order to 
prevent further trouble he took one of them away and 
placed her in a cage by herself. 

It was the first time she had ever been separated from 
her mate, for they had grown up together from babyhood, 
and when the night came and she still found herselt alone 
she was sorely trightened and cried piteously for him to 
come to her. But he did not come, and her appeals to the 
keeper, day after day, to take her back to her mate and 
protector were all in vain. They were never again to be 
united, and as the days and weeks dragged by without a 
sight of him she became despondent and listless, and pined 
away, growing more and more dejected and more lonely, 
until, one day, she turned over on her back and died. And 
he, deprived of his only companion in the world, had 
oe anxiously day after day for her return, until he, too, 
bereft of all that life held dear to him, pined away, and did 
not long survive his heartbroken mate. 


Among the first inhabitants of the Cincinnati Zoo was a 
family of three buffaloes. If they longed for the freedom 
of the prairies they did not show it, but seemed thoroughly 
contented and happy in one another’s company as they 
browsed about in their limited inclosure. But they had 
not been long in their captive home when one of the trio 
was loaned to a circus, and she was sent away to travel 
about the country to be stared at in a cage beneath a tent. 
She had not been gone a day before she was homesick. 
She missed her companions and refused to be cheered. 
Could she have had them with her she might have been 
reconciled to a circus life, but without them she was utterly 
disconsolate and unhappy. She would not eat, and 
became listléss and morose, until at last she was sent back 
to the Zoo as unfit for exhibition and as likely to die within 
a very short time. But the general family rejoicing over 
her return was followed by swift recovery to health, and for 
years after the happy trio lived contentedly together. 


ant 
The Love Affair of Two Chimpanzees 


AT and Grannie Rooney also lived in the Cincinnati Zou. 
They were wc a intelligent chimpanzees and 
took much pride in the attention they attracted by their 
many accomplishments. Dressed as man and woman they 
ate their meals at a table, seated upon chairs and feeding 
themselves with forks and spoons in true human fashion. 
Pat always showed off to the amused spectators by bolting 
his food as rapidly as possible and then helping himself to 
what was left of his partner’s portion. Grannie never took 
offense at this impoliteness, though it sometimes cost her 
nearly her entire meal, for she was a slow and dainty eater. 
Without a sign of protest she would allow Pat to snatch the 
last morsel from her tork, and would then grin with loving 
pride when the onlookers laughed at her partner’s bad 
behavior. 

She knew that her Pat acted in this way simply to be 
funny, for his thoughtfulness of her on other occasions was 
all that one monkey could ask of another. If at any time 
she was ailing or in bad spirits, or had been absent from 
him for some little time, he would take her in his arms and 
caress her with fond tenderness. They were both subject 
to colds and other ailments, and the sickness of one was 
always a cause of much worry and anxiety on the part 
of the other. Finally, after a number of years of affection- 
ate companionship, Pat died of consumption. For two 
months poor Grannie grieved for him. Sad and lonely 
she crouched beneath her blanket, refusing to eat or to be 
comforted, until death released her from her loneliness. 
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The Foremost Women Photographers in America 


A SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES SHOWING WHAT AMERICAN 
WOMEN HAVE DONE WITH THE CAMERA 





Edited by FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 
Second Article: Miss Mathilde Weil 


‘*AT HOME” portraiture is one of the most difficult lines of photography. 
A Yet its difficulties have a fascination, and if it is handled with well- 
defined ideas of lighting, pose and composition generally, it gives the 
widest scope for expressing individuality. Miss Mathilde Weil is one of the 
first successful American women photographers to devote her talents to por- 
traiture amid home surroundings: to make a photograph that is satisfactory 
as a characteristic likeness and interesting as a picture. The distinctive 
charm of Miss Weil’s work is reflected in the portraits on this page. 
MISS MATHILDE WEIL 


















































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


WHAT OF THE WOMAN HERSELF? 


The Eleventh of a Series of Articles 


By AN AMERICAN MOTHER 








Gnawn Gy GERTHA C. Oar 


OTHING could better illustrate the character 

of the Anglo-Saxon than the way in which 
we Americans and our English cousins, a 
few months ago, greeted the new ee 
It was with one wild whoop of triumph. 
We had not a single doubt of our ability 
to grapple with it or its problems. Our 
one idea was to boast of our successes 
in the century just gone. Every kind and condition of 
man, from Prime Minister to mill-hand, reckoned aloud 
the achievements of their cult and craft. Every publica- 
tion, from the great quarterlies to the puniest village 
titbits, told its readers of the enormous strides made by 
the Anglo-Saxon in that arc of time. : ; 

In this country the og! was recited in conventions, in 
pulpits, in mass-meetings, by the man in the shop and the 
woman in her club with the same glowing self-laudation. 
Interminable lists were published entitled, ‘‘ The Gifts of 
the Nineteenth Century to Man,’’ embracing all recent 
inventions from rubber shoes to wireless telegraphy. Our 
railways bringing all mankind into one community, our 
vast cities, the huge accumulation of money made by indi- 
viduals, the countless comforts and luxuries that money 
can buy —all these things were cited as the triumphs of the 
age just passed—triumphs, we were told, that lifted our 
condition far above the’mean, bare lives of our ancestors. 
Science counted over its achievements, churches reckoned 
up their gains in numbers and buildings. 


or 


In All This Universal Clamor of Victory there has not been 
a single doubtful note. We were satisfied with our century 
of progress. Up, and still up, we had gone. We had 
taken no step backward. 

The air around the world on that first breaking day of 
1901 must have vibrated with our pzans of rejoicing. 

It did not occur to anybody apparently that these suc- 
cesses which we reckoned over with such keen delight are 
in fact only property, and have nothing to do with human 
nature, which, after all, is the thing to be measured. 
Railways, huge fortunes, bicycles, electric motors, anzs- 
thetics, even church buildings or religious organizations, 
are only appliances, tools, soothing balms and liniments 
which make life more comfortable or bearable. 

They are not life. 

The question to be asked, after all, is not how much 
have the discoveries or the belongings of the American 
grown in the nineteenth century, but how much has the 
American grown ? 

As he sweeps past in his special train or his automobile, 
or sits in a [atial palm-room glancing at the news 
brought by OB rac rm to him from the ends of the earth for 
a penny, is he a more honest, chivalric, God-fearing gen- 
tleman than was his grandfather who jogged afoot, or by 
his kitchen fire read the happenings of months before in 
the yellow ‘* United States teeene anke 


ox 


That Old Man Knew Little of Art, or music, or litera- 
ture. He gave his thoughts, and often his life, to gain 
liberty for himself and for the oppressed men of other 
countries. 

That old man did not buy his coat in Conduit Street, 
nor his tobacco in Havana. He read his Bible by the light 
of a tallow dip, and if he had appendicitis he died with no 
help from the surgeon’s knife. But does his grandson by 
his electric light read higher truth in Omar Khayy4m or 
Maeterlinck ? When he goes out of the world at last, as 
g° he must, in spite of surgeons and antitoxins, does he 

now as surely as did the older man in Whom he has 
believed ? 

What is the new American giving his life to gain? For 
what is he oso 

Are not these the questions to ask of the new century ? 

We were told long ago that the life of aman is not made 
of the things that he possesses. Gautama, and John, and 
— walked barefoot and hungry in the desert, but the 

osses of New York and Pennsylvania are well fed in 
palaces. It is himself, not his belongings, that the man 
should measure. 

The loudest shouts of victory, perhaps, that greeted the 
twentieth century came from my own sex. Their rejoicing 
has two foundations : First, during the nineteenth century 
the education which is popularly called ‘‘ higher’’ has 
been opened to women in this country ; secondly, they 
have contrived as its years passed by to take possession of 
every craft, trade and profession formerly monopolized by 
man. We need not recount the details of this struggle. 
It was as hard fought a battle as that of Hastings or 
Waterloo, and a good deal more important than either in 
its effect upon the destinies of humanity. 


ax 


Just as Our Men Have Reckoned Up the discoveries, the 
inventions, the new ways of making money, and the huge 
accumulations of money that have been made as the solid 
triumphs of the century, so our women have paraded 
before us their clubs and colleges, their Schools of Art and 
Philosophy, their countless magazines and books, and have 
published full lists of the occupations, from that of minister 





of the Gospel to prize-fighter, into which they have made, 


their way. 


<<; 


But, precisely like the men, they have failed to reckon 
the effect which the century has had upon the possessor of 
these good things. 

What has the nineteenth century done to the woman 
herself? Are her school-training, her .colleges and her 
work in art and literature making her @ more womanly 
woman, more fit to be a wife and motiter ? 

Hf not, they are losses to her, not gains. 


ax 


i’ Remember a Friend of Mine, a Southern planter, who 
once tried to introduce Devonshire cattle on the great 
Attakapas, which slope with their thin, pale green herbage 
into the Mexican Gulf. He was very enthusiastic about 
the project, and led me through the long ranges of cost! 
stables and the comfortable houses for herders whic 
he had built, pointing out numberless appliances that he 
had brought from the North, regardless of their cost, to 
insure the success of the experiment. Nothing could be 
more scientifically correct or complete thatt the machinery 
that was to make the Red Devon— most beanatiful mother 
of all herds—a healthy and profitable “dweller in the 
Arcadian country. 

Nothing was wanting —except the Red Devons. 

‘* Where are the cattle ?’’ I asked at last. 

Then I saw them, one here and one there, scattered over 
the prairie, lean and shrunken as the kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream, tottering aimlessly to and fro. There was their 
new home complete and beautiful—the sun-dyed slopes, 
rising from the green, glittering gulf, their comfortable 
shelters and herdsmen—science and skill could do no 
more. a 

‘* What is wrong?’’ | asked a herdsman who knew cattle. 
My friend was a theorist. 

‘* The cows,”’ he said, ‘‘ are googt sfock. But they are 
off their own ground here. This pasture is too light for 
them. They are slowly starving to death.”’ 

I don’t know what became of them. I suppose they 
shuffled about a few days longer, homesick enough, 
through the vast tragic beauty of the prairie, under the 
giant trees clothed in spectral moss, with the moan of an 
alien sea in their ears, thinking, poor things, of the fat 
fields or some snug little paddock in Devonshire, and then 
closed their patient eyes and lay down and died, their 
work in the world — poor and common as it was — undone. 


ox 


Now, There are Certain Women who always put me in 
mind of those homeless Red Devons. 

There is my neighbor Mary Le Duc, a plump little body, 
who, if she had lived a century ago, would have married 
her father’s head apprentice and gently passed from child- 
hood into motherhood, content as the blossom which 
Nature turns into a fruit. But Mary was married by her 
people to a house in Bar Harbor and another in 
Washington, and to Worth gowns, and equipages and bric- 
a-brac, to all of which a bony, grim old invalid named 
Le Duc was attached. Children were never thought of in 
the matter. Mary, who is by nature a mother, and little 
else, goes noone life with asking eyes, just like those of 
the poor Devon cows. She is not on her own ground. 
Her food is too light. Something within her is literally 
dying of hunger. 

Or, there is Jane Price, who paints huge canvases which 
her friends declare are of the Botticelli school, though far 
superior in technique to Botticelli. Mrs. Price thinks they 
are too cold in their judgment. She flies to Paris, to 
Munich, and then back to New York, to jeer and weep at 
American vulgarity, of which Sam Price, she thinks, is the 
ype. Sam is a shoe dealer in Ohio—a stout, low-voiced 
fellow who does not know the difference between Perugino 
and a perambulator. But he has a delicate, fine code of 
honor of his own, and shows to no man what his wife is to 
him. He works hard and lives cheaply, for it takes the 
sales of a good many pairs of shoes to pay her bills in 
Paris. Sometimes he looks wistfully at his brother’s chil- 
dren, but never hints to anybody that life is lonely for him. 
Once in two or three years she races home ; each time her 
face more lean and defiant, and her voice more strident 
than before. She has taken to esthetic clothes of late— 
a Greek gown of dull red flaps about her thin limbs, and a 
huge Gainsborough hat set at the back of her head empha- 
sizes the age and weariness of her face. 
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Endless Marching Columns of Women of her kind I see 
back of Mrs. Price. They crowd the life classes in Paris 
and London ; they lodge in attics ; you see them of every 
age, from the girl of sixteen to the gray, wrinkled woman, 
perched on ladders in the Louvre or the Tribuna, making 
wretched copies of immortal figures, not even knowing 
that they are wretched. 

What has driven women to this life? They felt in youth 
a joy in beauty and mistook it for the creative power of the 
artist. They start out meaning to be Titians, or maybe 
Gérémes or Meissoniers ; they end by painting menu cards 
or calendars, thankful when they can sell one. 

** What has kept you up through these long years of 
failure ?’’ I once asked a worn-out woman of fifty. 

Her eyes kindled. ‘‘Oh! .You see that your work 
to-day is worthless, but—to-morrow! You always think 


’ that to-mérrow you will paint your great picture ! ” 


The Sincerity of These Baffled Legions I do not under- 
rate, nor am I blind to the charm in their pursuit. The 
work in itself is noble. . It is worth while to have lived if 
you can bequeath a great picture to mankind. But how 
many American women have done it? Reckon the two or 
three successful artists against the countless hordes of 
women who have turned their backs on their homes and 
the work waiting in them to be done, and have practically 
given up their families for years so that they could 
** study Art.’’ 

A few have done this, urged by a genuine love for 
Beauty ; and many to earn their living. But there can be 
no*doubt that the great majority were driven to Art by 
that unhealthy craving for public work and public applause 
with which the nineteenth century, unhappily, infected 
American women. 

Art is not the only pretext which women who have this 
craving use to excuse their desertion of home life. Many 
of them, scholarly and intelligent, others with exceptional 
executive ability, give themselves up to medicine, journal- 
ism, reformatory or charitable work. " It is only the dogged 
obstinacy of man that is able to keep them out of the 
Cabinet and out of the White House. They are quite 
ready to take the reins for the whole nation. 
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The Same Craving for Notoriety, for work in public, 
drives the daughters of farmers and village mechanics up 
to the cities, into the department stores, into factories, into 
sweat-shops — into every place where money can be earned, 
except protected homes, where, well paid, they could do a 
woman’s work under a woman’s kindly care. 

These are a few of the changes which the last century 
has made in the condition of women. It gave us the 
woman artist, the woman politician, the reformer, and the 
business woman. The changes are all glorified by noisy, 
thoughtless people as triumphs. Are these women not 
breadwinners? they ask. Is it not right that a woman 
should have the chance to earn her bread ? 

Yes, provided there is a necessity for her to earn it. In 
many cases there is no such necessity. Let us speak the 
truth, brutal though it be. The woman who is ae by 
want into the market-place, and earns her living there, 
deserves respect from man and God. But the woman who 
rushes into it, simply to win public notice, is out of her 
place, and a weight on human progress. 

Thousands of women, too, could give up the earning of 
money and devote themselves to their homes if they were 
content to live more cheaply and simply in them. The 
last century inoculated Americans with a mad longing for 
pomp and display. The bank clerk must give balls as 
splendid as those of the millionaire ; the butler’s wife must 
wear a satin gown like that of the wife of her husband’s 
employer. The craze runs through every grade. We all 
know that it is vulgar and ridiculous, but we all yield to it. 
Look at the effect. Smith lives beyond his means, and his 
daughters become saleswomen. Pratt’s wife is the owner 
of an automobile, but she is one of the most frantic of 
all speculators on Wall Street, among the great number 
of half-crazed women begging brokers for ‘‘ points,’’ to 
enable them to live splendidly on nothing a year. 
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Reduce Life to Simple Conditions and in another genera- 
tion you will have taken one-half of the women out of the 
market-place. 

The chief change which the last century made on the 
American woman, however, was that it tempted her to 
give up for these new occupations of art, reform and 
money-making her own real work as.a home-maker, wife 
and mother. 

She is giving it up. Compare the esthetic, stuffy flat of 
the artist with the farmhouse of her grandmother, swarm- 
ing with noigy boys and girls. There are Persian rugs and 
jade gods in plenty in that dusty attic, but there is no 
child. How many of the woman reformers, the archzolo- 
gists, the slum-workers, the saleswomen or factory-hands 
can show us the family of eight or ten children which were 
common a pocntee ago? I refer my readers to the cen- 
sus to see the appalling steady diminution in the Northern 
States of white children of American birth. 

Is the race to become extinct while our women hunt for 
work higher than that which God gave them? It is infi- 
nitely lower. work. What Woman’s Club or Woman's 
Column can match the home which the wife and mother 
makes beautiful and sacred for her husband and sons? 
What are a thousand canvases to a live child with its fair 
dimpled body and living soul? 
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The Nineteenth Century has Dragged our Women from 
their natural base, as the Southern experimenter did with 
the English herd. It has given them noble surroundings 
for their lives : literature, art, social power. But they are 
not content. They are nervous and restless beyond any 
former race of women. The food given them is too light. 
The place where they stand is wide and high, but it is not 
their place. They look out on the world with starved ey-s 
like the Red Devons. 

The wiser among them are finding out that what they 
want is not show and public work and applause, but a 
simple life, repose and the homely affections of home. 








The Dashing Kate Chase and Her Great Ambition 


BEING THE NINTH AND LAST PART OF “A STORY -OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN” 


HE babe is pronounced pretty. I think 
it otherwise. It is, however, well 
formed, and I am thankful. May God 
give the child a good understanding, 
that she may keep His command- 
ments!’’ It was thus that Salmon 
Portland Chase, at Cincinnati, on the 
thirteenth of August, 1840, anxiously 
noted in his diary the birth of a 
daughter who was destined to become 
one of the most beautiful and ambi- 
tious of women, who was the last of the 
famous political belles that have reigned at the national 
capital, and whose career closed sadly at variance with the 
spirit of the prayer in which her father had invoked for her 
a pious life. In his diary he noted.that the birth had taken 
place at two o’clock in the morning, and how, after he 
had seen his wife and child, he had gone into his library 
and read Eberle’s book on children, and how, at the close 
of the day, he had committed to memory the whole of the 
one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. 

The fame which Salmon P. Chase won in statesmanship 
as Secretary of the Treasury in the Lincoln Cabinet, and as 
Chief Justice of the United States, is now seldom associated 
with the Puritanic habits which in the days of the birth of 
Katherine Jane Chase had made him a superintendent of a 
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DRAWN BY ANNA WHELAN BETTS 


Sunday-school and one of the most devout of Bible stu- 
dents in Ohio. Then known simply as an earnest and 
rising young lawyer in his city, he had been already twice 
married. His first wife had said of him in girlish, laughing 
glee, ‘’ He is so uncouth, and has such an unmanageable 
mouth! Wait until I polish him up a little—then I will 
bring him to you and show him off.’’ But in little more 
than a year she was carried to her grave. His second wife 
was only eighteen when she became the mother of the 
babe whose prettiness he doubted, but whom he soon 
began to call his ‘* dear little Kate.”’ . 


ax 
The Daughter’s Devotion to Her Father 


MEN who twenty years afterward knew Salmon P. Chase 
only as a powerful politician, with a luxurious and 
dashing daughter, whom flatterers compared to Madame 
de Stael, could hardly credit the domestic simplicity of his 
early life. Indeed, only the few who had seen the diary 
ot his struggling days knew of his religious habits : how 
he would read sacred poetry and the Bible to his little one 
when she was still an infant; how pleased she would be 
with his reading ; how he heard her recite a little poem 
when she was only three years of age ; and how even then 
he would pray with her when correcting her for a fault. 
But with all his tastes and instincts, so strongly finding 
pleasure in a quiet home life, it was his peculiar fate to be 
deprived of one wife after another. When Kate was only 
five years old her mother passed away, and a year later her 
father was married for the third time, and when he had not 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


yet reached his fortieth year. The wife of this marriage, 
too, was early lost to him by death. It was thus when he 
first began to attract attention as Governor of Ohio that 
Kate, who was then only fifteen years old, became to him 
something more than a helpless or dependent daughter. 
Indeed, she was already enough of a woman not only to 
give attention to his household at Columbus, but also to 
serve him at times as a confidential secretary. 


ox 
When She First Saw Her Future Husband 


ATE soon began to exhibit a masterful spirit, to study 
politics, and to dream of the possibilities which might 
be in store for her, when she Aewaed, her father proposed as 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1856, and again when, in 
1860, he was one of the four chief candidates before the 
convention which finally nominated Abraham Lincoln. 
It is a curious circumstance of this famous gathering, in 
view of later events, that ‘‘ the Spragues’’ of Rhode 
Island, who had not then entered into the Chases’ life, 
were reported in the gossip of the day to have ‘* bought’’ 
the delegation of that State for one hundred thousand 
dollars in the interest of another candidate. 
But it was not until President Lincoln had called Chase 
into his Cabinet that the Ohioan assumed a commanding 
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were not so much the handsomest or the brightest, as 
those who were likely to be useful or potential in helping 
her to advance the interests of her father. 

At this time there came to Washington in all the flush of 
strenuous ambition the young Governor of Rhode Island, 
William Sprague. His first public appearance there was 
when, riding at the head of the regiment which he had 
recruited and organized with extraordinary celerity, he 
pases the house of Kate Chase amid the excitement that 
ollowed the fall of Sumter. His generosity, his enthusi- 
asm, his gallant bearing, his vigorous conduct in the camp 
and on the field, caused him to be held up to the gaze of 
the country as a model of those youthful patriots, who, 
though born to riches, were ready to stake their lives in 
the great crisis. His State, through its Legislature, com- 
plimented him on his zeal; he was presented with the 
cannon which the Rhode Island battery saved in the Bull 
Run disaster, where his horse was shot under him ; and, 
although only thirty years of age, it was predicted that he 
would soon step from the Gubernatorial office to the 
United States Senate, where his uncle had filled a seat 
many years before. The Spragues, indeed, were one of 
the two or three most powerful interests in the manufac- 
turing life of New England, and young William was pushed 
to the front with all the social and political power which 
wealth could command. 
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AFTER THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY THE BRIDE LED OFF IN THE DANCES WITH 
CONGRESSMAN PARSONS, WHO HAD FIRST INTRODUCED THE BRIDEGROOM TO HER 


prominence before the country. He was not a man of 
large income, and his tastes were not extravagant, but he 
enjoyed power, was disposed to exact deference, and 
placed a een estimate on his own unquestioned abilities. 
In these things his favorite daughter was a copy of himself. 
As soon as he took her to Washington to live she began to 
map out for herself a great career, although she was then 
but twenty years of age. In her eyes all other men sank 
into insignificance when compared with her father, whom 
she regarded as a born ruler of mankind, and whose mas- 
sive figure and stern cast of countenance fairly justified his 
flatterers in describing his ‘‘ Jove-like presence.’’ 

For a time it was believed that the Secretary would take 
unto himself a fourth wife ; and, indeed, it was whispered 
that the lady could be named. But the resolute Kate had 
made up her mind that no one should oy 4 in between 
her and her father, and one day when the lady called at 
her home she was made so keenly to feel that she was 
nothing short of an intruder, and was not wanted there, 
that the budding romance was blighted, and Chase ever 
afterward remained a widower. 

It was then said that no other maiden in Washington 
had more suitors at her feet than the spirited young mis- 
tress of the Secretary’s household. In a single season she 
was as much at home in the society of the national capital 
as if she had lived there for a lifetime. But it was early 
noticed that among all the young men who flocked to the 
Chase home, and who were eager to obey her slightest 
nod, there was not one who seemed to obtain even the 
remotest hold upon her affections. Those to whom she 
was most gracious or to whom she gave most of her time 


At Washington he was regarded by ambitious belles 
as by far the greatest ‘‘catch’’ in the country, but Kate 
Chase easily distanced all rivals in commanding his devo- 
tion. Her father was a poor man, caring little for merely 
fashionable display, and, indeed, running into debt in 
order to gratify her tastes. To marry the aspiring 
millionaire—for such he was rated to be—would pro- 
vide her with the means of relieving the financial strain 
on her father, of helping him to become President, and 
of setting up a salon at the national capital. 


a 
Her Marriage to Governor Sprague 


|‘ THE winter of 1863 Sprague entered the United States 

Senate. Kate Chase alone seemed to share the earnest 
attention which he gave to public business; and in the 
autumn, when he was thirty-three and she was twenty- 
three, their engagement was announced. Everywhere the 
wedding was hailed as the most brilliant match of the day. 

The ceremony was performed in the Chase mansion at 
Sixth and E Streets, which was then in the heart of the 
fashionable quarter of Washington, and which is now 
occupied as a club house. It was on the night of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Kate’s mother. Not fewer than six 
hundred invitations had been issued; the gallant bride- 
room had brought with him forty of his Rhode Island 
riends ; there were fifty guests from Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, and the house was crowded with states- 
men, soldiers and diplomatists. Lord Lyons, the British 
Minister, was conspicuous among the foreigners. Generals 
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Halleck, Schenck, McDowell and Auger were foremost 
among the officers of the army, and all the members of the 
historic war Cabinet—Seward, Stanton, Usher, Bates, 
Blair and Welles — were present to witness the happiness 
of their colleague’s daughter. Towering above them all 
was Lincoln, who had come alone in his private carriage 
from the White House without escort, and who might have 
noticed as he looked out into the streets of Washington 
that night the announcement that john Wilkes Booth was 

ying an engagement a few blocks away, at Ford’s 

eatre. Ina group of eminent Republican leaders who 
had sat with Chase in the Senate were Henry B. Anthony, 
of Rhode Island, Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, and 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 


The Dashing Beauty in Her Bridal Gown 


HE bridal gifts were thought to exceed any such display 
that had ever been seen in Washington, and were esti- 
mated to be worth not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars. In the frames of the large windows of the double 
parlors had been inserted mirrors ; the walls were hung 
with the national colors, festoons and drapery, and the 
Marine Band, for which Kroell had composed a ‘* Wedding 
March,”’ furnished the music. 

When the folding doors of the parlor were thrown open 
the bride appeared dressed in white velvet with a lon 
train, and a rich veil of white lace, while upon her hea 

a superb tiara studded with diamonds. She was 
sustained by her youthful sister, Miss Nettie, and her 
cousin, Miss Alice Skinner, and a niece of the rm. Miss 
Ida Nichols, who as bridesmaids were attended respect- 
ively Captain Haven, of General McDowell's staff, 
Major Baldwin, and Captain Ives, of the Navy. The 

, in black coat and pantaloons and white waistcoat, 
aman proudly on his bride as Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, one of the most noted Episcopal prelates of the 
day, performed the nuptial ceremony. hen it was con- 
cluded the bride led off in the dances with Congressman 
Parsons, of Ohio, who had first introduced young Sprague 
to her in Cleveland, when the Rhode Island Governor 
was paying a visit to that city. 

The enthusiastic homage which was showered upon the 
pair was expressed by Joel Benton in the epithalamium 
which he addressed to them, and which may be here 
quoted in part as an example of the spirit in which this 
historic wedding was greeted : 


** Sing, oh bird ! the hero’s praise ; 
Bird of splendor, do your best ; 
He holds henceforth as his 
The fairest girl in all the West. 
Make, oh Fate! his future bliss 
Greater than he ever guessed. 


“ Deck, oh flowers! this'bride so rare; 
Come with beauty, blush and scent; 
Roses twine her silken hair— 
Queen of all the continent. 
The bravest weds the one most fair, 
And love is allied with content.’’ 


ot 


Curious Dream of the Bride’s Father 


NDEED, no couple had ever been united in Washington 
with more of the seeming promise of a life of bliss. 
Women envied the bride for her luck; and men, the bride- 
oe for his riches. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
elighted. ‘‘ Kate seems very happy,” he said on the 
following day. ‘‘ She and her husband seem to love each 
other dearly. He is a noble fellow, and | love him almost 
as much as she does.’’ 

But a few weeks later the father had a curious dream. 
He thought that there was to be a marriage, and that 
Kate and he went to the church expecting to find there a 
great company of guests. But to their surprise only a few 
persons were to be seen, and these were mainly in the front 
pews. The father and daughter walked on and on up the 
grand aisle, which seemed very long, until at last they 
entered a pew on the right side. ‘‘ Then came the cere- 
mony,”’ he said, ‘* or rather what seemed the beginning of 
it, for it was not finished. It was like nothing anybody 
had ever heard of in a bridal ceremony, and was so strange 
and surprising that I suffered from the effects of the 
Strangeness. At any rate, I awoke. I recognized neither 
of the parties. They were as strange as the ceremony, but 
ba were young and handsome.”’ 

0 the friend to whom he imparted what he had seen in 
his troubled vision the Secretary said he would on another 
occasion talk it over at length. In after years there were 
not wanting sonie believers in omens, who, when they 
heard of it, thought that it was a mystic portent of what the 
future held for the couple on whom he had bestowed his 
blessing. But no shadow came over their household until 
aeerwene. Thus, in 1864, the father in a letter gives 
a glimpse of the felicity of the pair. ‘‘ Kate,”’ he said, 
‘* is almost herself again after her illness, which frightened 
me not a little. Her husband is all devotion, and she was 
so petted it was almost worth while to be sick.” 


or 


Determined Her Father Should be President 


R. CHASE’S ambition to become President was now 
‘4 more than ever stimulated by his daughter. A fort- 
night after her marriage he wrote to her husband : 


“If I were controlled simply by personal sentiments I should 

refer the reélection of Mr. Lincoln to that of any other man. 

ut I doubt the expediency of reélecting anybody. I think a 
man of very different qualities from those the President has 
will be needed for the next four years. I am not anxious to 
be regarded as that man, and I am quite willing to leave the 
question to the decision of those who agree that some such 
man should be chosen.’’ 


But with Mrs. Sprague the idea that he should be the 
successor of Lincoln was like an exhilarating drug. She 
dexterously exercised her hospitality and her social leader- 
ship in encouraging the movement which was organized in 
Chase’s behalf, and which finally resulted in his retirement 
from Lincoln’s Cabinet. It was then that the death of 
Roger Brooke Taney made a vacancy for the first time 
during nearly thirty years in the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States, considered by some statesmen as an even 
more exalted trust than the Presidency. The place was 
offered to Chase, notwithstanding his political rupture with 
Mr. Lincoln. This was done by the President artly ina 
spirit of magnanimity, partly because it relieved fis admin- 
istration of embarrassment, and partly because it was 
believed that Chase was well fitted for the bench. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Sprague’s Scene with Charles Sumner 


HARLES SUMNER, as a warm friend of Chase, was fore- 
most in sincerely urging the appointment. When he 
informed him at his house that the Senate had confirmed 
the nomination he was confronted by Mrs. Sprague. She 
saw in it only a scheme to head off forever her father’s 
ambition to reach the White House. As the Massachusetts 
Senator approached her she raised her right forefinger 
at him. ‘‘ And you, too, Mr. Charles Sumner,”’ she 
exclaimed, half jocosely, half reproachfully, ‘‘and you, 
too, in this business of - Fw ol Papa! But never mind, I 
will defeat you all!’’ 

The opportunity of Kate Chase Sprague to play a 
commanding part both in society and politics was due 
largely to the pect that with the opening of the Civil War, 
re the advent of the first Western man that served a full 
term in the Presidency, there was a social revolution in 
Washington. The brilliant regnant women of the South 
soon retired, few of them ever to reappear. Western 
men, Western women, Western notions began to obtain 
the ascendency. The Chases represented New England 
siock and culture domesticated in Ohio, and possessed a 
personal distinction of manner in which many of the new- 
comers of the Republican administration were then defi- 
cient, and the army on the one side and ‘‘ shoddy ’”’ on the 
other contributed new elements of rawness. 

Mrs. Lincoln, who was wanting in the arts of conciliation 
and tact by which alone the ‘‘ first lady of the land ’’ can 
maintain a popular social reign, experienced many difficul- 
ties. Indeed, all the old social landmarks had been torn 
up in the upheaval of the war. The State dinners at the 
White House were abandoned; in the civil turmoil the 
receptions lost much of the dignity which Harriet Lane 
had imparted to them in times of peace, and the compari- 
sons by which Mr. Chase was eulogized at the expense of 
Mr. Lincoln were not infrequently applied to Miss Chase 
at the expense of Mrs. Lincoln. 


or 


Her Aspirations Resented at the White House 


RS. LINCOLN had not long been the mistress of the 
White House when she discovered that the daughter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury was herself manifesting a 
disposition to play that rdle on public occasions. She was 
sometimes moved to give the daring young belle a piece 
of her mind for going to the Executive Mansion as a guest 
at receptions an then setting up there a little court of her 
own, The noble but plain-mannered President, with no 
taste whatever for social ceremony, was too much engrossed 
in cares, such as no President before or since has had, to 
concern himself about these things, or to do more than 
smile at them when they were brought to his notice. 

The advent of Andrew Johnson in the White House 
did not lessen the disposition of Kate Chase’s admirers to 
long for the hastening of the day when she might reign 
there. For the aged wife of President Johnson was a sad 
and patient invalid, whose face was seldom seen, while his 
daughter, Mrs. Martha Patterson, whose husband was a 
Senator from Tennessee, managed the mansion with the 
simplicity and domestic common-sense of one who was not 
ashamed to be seen skimming the milk pails in the White 
House kitchen early in the morning, and who performed 
her necessary Guties in the drawing-room prudently and 
unostentatiously. 

‘* We are only plain people from the mountains of East 
Tennessee,’’ Mrs. Patterson said of herself and the rest of 
the Johnson family, ‘* unexpectedly called here for a short 
time, but we know our position and we shall maintain it.’”’ 
Such was the manner in which the firm-minded Mrs. 
Patterson seems to have been wont to put her foot down 
on the assumptions of the outsiders that she would be wise 
to make herself amenable to them in the social direction of 
the White House. Her sister, Mrs. Stoever, had the repu- 
tation of being a singularly shy person who would look 
forlorn and helpless in oublic, but who in private would 
laugh heartily at the humbug of official etiquette. When 
the last year of the Johnson administration came they 
were all sincerely glad at the prospect of getting back to 
their quiet home in Tennessee, and then it was that the 
daughter of the Chief Justice began to plan every scheme 
her ingenuity could devise to succeed them. 


or 


Nearly Captured a Presidential Convention 


ATTEMPTS were made early in the year 1868 to start a 

movement by which Chief Justice Chase might 
become the Republican candidate for President. But no 
headway could be made for them in the face of the over- 
whelming popularity of General Grant. His friends next 
turned their attention to the Democratic party. Mrs. 
Sprague addressed herself early to the work. She 
appealed to party managers, to newspaper editors and to 
delegates to enlist themselves in her father’s cause. It 
was currently rumored that to each of the Washington cor- 
respondents who entered into the service one hundred 
dollars a week was paid for their usefulness in keeping the 
Chase movement before the public eye. Paton yo who 
could not be influenced in that way were flattered with all 
elegant hospitality which her drawing-rooms could 
offer. 

The Democratic National Convention met in Tammany 
Hall, New York City, on the Fourth of July, with Horatio 
Seymour as chairman, and the battle royal which followed 
over the Presidential nomination lasted for four days, or 
until twenty-two ballots had been taken. George H. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
and General Hancock were most conspicuous among the 
numerous candidates whose names were considered or 
presented. The tactics of the friends of the Chief Justice, 
which were conducted largely under cover, were to bring 
forward his name when the convention had become weary 
of the prolonged deadlock. 

Day after day and hour after hour Mrs. Sprague was kept 
in communication with Tammany Hall by messengers as 
she gave directions to the men whom she trusted, and 
waited anxiously for the moment of the great hurrah with 
which they professed to believe that her father would carry 
everything by storm. Her first act on arriving in New 
York City had been to send for Mr. August Belmont, then 
the head of the Democratic national organization, and Mr. 
Samuel J. Tilden, who no one then fancied was to become 
only eight years later the Presidential candidate of his 
party, but who was known as a shrewd manager in New 
York State. She immediately urged these gentlemen in 
long interviews to take up her father’s cause, and she suc- 
ceeded for a time in creating a widespread impression that 





the New Yorkers would do so at the first favorable moment 
in the contest. 

On the fourth day the news was carried to Mrs. Sprague 
that the Chief Justice’s name had been voted for by a 
delegate from California, that Tammany Hall was wild 
with enthusiasm, that all business had been suspended, 
and that the gallery was clamoring for his nomination. 
Her heart leaped with joy. But the expected break 
among the candidates did not come, and shrewd observers 
said that the failure to force a stampede was due to the 
stupidity of Chase’s agents. The impatient daughter was 
almost moved at times to go herself to Tammany Hall. 
Indeed, there were afterward some politicians who 
observed that if she could have done so, and had gone 
among the delegates on the floor, she might have been 
able to persuade the potential leaders at the critical point, 
and to have swung the convention to the Chief Justice. 


an 
Thwarted in Her Supreme Ambition 


[tT WAS certainly the belief of Horatio Seymour that Chase 
would have been nominated if there had been time 


for a pee organization for him. He himself had sug- . 


gested the propriety of the nomination if the contingency 
should arise which would make it expedient. He had 
even contemplated going on the floor of the convention 
and presenting Chase’s name. But the strongest opposi- 
tion to the Chief Justice came from Ohio, his own State, 
and when on the next day four votes were cast for him, his 
Ohio enemies resolved to execute a coup. Suddenly they 
demanded the nomination of Seymour himself, in the face 
of his strenuous protest in person to the delegates. Almost 
instantly the convention was overrun by one of those 
strange impulses which spring forth in such gatherings like 
an electric flash. All other candidates were abandoned ; 
the Pendleton leaders succeeded in capturing the New 
Yorkers at once in the interests of New York's ‘ ‘favorite 
son.’’ In a very few minutes the work was done, and 
Kate Sprague that night was undoubtedly the most 
unhappy woman in the land. 

The news came to the Chief Justice in Washington, 
where he was playing croquet. e had rejoiced over the 
possibility of his nomination because of the pleasure which 
it would give to his daughter. Indeed, his best friends 
thought that had it not been for her he would not have been 
persuaded to hecome even a passive participant in a move- 
ment which compromised his reputation tor consistency, 
alienated many of his old political admirers, and subjected 
him to criticism as the head of the Supreme Court. His 
heart went out to her when he heard of its failure. 
‘* Does Mrs. Sprague know?’’ was his first question. 
‘* And how does she bear it?’’ he asked next, when told 
that she did. He appeared to be greatly relieved when he 
was informed that she had borne we | calmly under the 
blow. But her feelings were given emphatic expression in 
a letter which he soon afterward received. ‘‘ You have 
been most cruelly deceived,’’ she wrote her father, ‘* and 
shamefully abused by the men in whom you trusted im- 
plicitly. Mr. Tilden and Mr. Seymour ove done this 
work, and Mr. John Van Buren has been their tvol.’’ 


or 


Her Methods in Politics and Society 


UGH MCCULLOCH, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Johnson administration, in explaining Mrs. 
Sprague’s social success and her political methods, said : 
‘* It is because when she is talking to you you feel that you 
are the very person she wanted to meet; that she has for- 
gotten your existence the next moment is an afterthought.”’ 
Mrs. Sprague possessed in high degree the magnetic 
quality. The melting fascination of her smile when she 
was in the gracious mood was acknowledged, even by 
her enemies, to have been irresistible. There were some 
women who would not concede to her the charm of 
beauty, but few were the men that would agree with them. 
Her presence was at once graceful and commanding. 
Even in girlhood her tall, slender figure was superbly out- 
lined. She had the air of elegance such as the French at 
that time saw in Eugénie de Montijo, when the beautiful 
Empress was dictator of the fashions of civilized woman- 
hood throughout the world. Her brown hair, her fine 
brown eyes, the almost imperious poise of the head, her 
ready ve poy in speech and her exquisite taste in dress 
imparted to her personality the distinction which invariably 
invited to her in the drawing-rooms of Washington an 
admiration which was sometimes not altogether unmingled 
with awe, but which beauties more lovely in face could not 
command. 

Nor was it in Washington only that she achieved her 
triumphs. The mansion at Narragansett Pier, in Rhode 
Island, known as Canonchet, had been fitted up by her 
husband with palatial luxury, and its eighty rooms, its fur- 
nishings, its retinue of servants, its troops of distinguished 
guests, its balls and its lavish hospitality were favorite 
themes of gossip. There, however, were enacted the scenes 
which in after years invested it with memories of sorrow. 


ax 
Misfortunes Came in Rapid Succession 


|! WAS in the year 1873, or a few months after the death of 

her father, that the great troubles of her life began. 
Amidst the season of financial panic which then swept over 
the whole country, the great firm of A. & W. Sprague 
failed, and the fortune of William Sprague was sadly 
impaired in the downfall. About that time, too, signs of 
the unhappiness of the couple became evident to outsiders ; 
Mrs. Sprague was reproached with reckless extravagance 
by her husband and his family, and she, in turn, accused 
him of neglect. Although living in the same house they 
ceased to speak to each other. 

It was not long before the tongue of tattle began to 
spread stories of their discord. Attention, too, was 
directed to the admiration which one of the most brilliant 
Senators of the day, himself filled with a spirit not unlike 
her own in its intense self-confidence and its disdain ot 
ordinary men, bestowed upon her intellectual charms. 
When her father was Secretary of the Treasury there was a 
tall, broad-shouldered, handsome young member of the 
House of Representatives from New York, whose deeply 
melodious voice, aristocratic and reserved bearing and 
sonorous eloquence had already marked him as a man Ot 
promise. The Secretary’s support was needed to remove 
some opposition to him in the politics of New York. It 
is curious to note the first impressions which Chase 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 30) 
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HE average American woman has 
a very poor reputation among 
tradespeople in the matter of 
paying her bills. The ledgers 
of the majority of business 
houses where women trade seem 
to prove this fact almost without 
a question. And when trades- 
men are asked the reason for it 
the explanations are as varied 
as they are interesting. One 
tradesman will attribute the fact 
to the ‘‘ charging system,’’ which 
leads many women to buy with- 
out realizing how much they 
actually are buying, and conse- 
quently beyond their means. 

These women are amazed when the bills are presented, 

and as the money with which to meet them is not at 

hand payment must wait. But this explanation hardly 

accounts for this phase of woman’s laxity, since it is a 

well-known fact among tradesmen that the wealthiest 

women, with ample funds at their command, are frequently 
the ‘* slowest pay.’’ Other tradespeople explain the fact 
by saying that women, not having had the business train- 
ing of men, do not seem to have any conception of the 
important part which the prompt payment of bills, and the 
consequent frequent turning over of money, plays in the 
conduct of a successful business. This explanation is the 
one most often heard. But whatever the reason, the fact 
remains. Tradespeople, in general, consider women as 

** poor pay.’’ They are generally graded as ‘‘ slow pay,”’ 

** poor pay,” and ‘‘ very poor pay’’—certainly not a 

complimentary ‘‘ rating,’’ as men say in business. 


or 


HIS fact, of itself, would not be so serious if it ended with 
the bare fact. It would remain simply as an indication 
of woman’s extravagance, her lack of careful buying, or 
her incapacity to properly grasp business principles. But 
conditions always carry with them results, and in these 
results lies the serious nature of this-matter. And I ven- 
ture to say that not one woman in a hundred has any con- 
ception of what her carelessness about her bills can and 
does mean. Take the case of a woman’s dressmaker. 
As a general rule, she conducts her business on a small 
capital. Her establishment and her own personal appear- 
ance may not disclose this fact. But that is simply because 
a clever dressmaker knows the important part which an 
appearance of prosperity plays in her business. It is 
absolutely necessary to her business that her surroundings 
should be pretty, tasteful, and have the air of prosperity if 
she is to secure what is called ‘‘ the nice trade.’?” Women 
are not only attracted, but they are also influenced in their 
shopping, by surroundings and appearances. ‘‘ In witness 
whereof,’’ as the lawyers would say, behold the growing 
art of dressing shop windows. It is a case of ‘‘nothing 
succeeds like success.’’ The modiste herself must dress 
in good taste and style, else her patrons become skeptical 
of her ability to dress others. But all this costs money. 
The ‘‘ girls’? who work for her come mostly out of poor 
homes, and their wages must be paid promptly every 
week. Her ‘‘ materials’ she must generally buy for cash 
or on short credit, for the keen merchant knows that a 
dressmaker’s life is a hand-to-mouth existence, and, except 
in rare cases, the credit men of large establishments keep 
a strict watch on dressmakers’ accounts. Then, too, the 
dressmaker can buy to better advantage if she pays cash. 
Her rent must be paid promptly, and as it is well fora 
dressmaker to be ‘‘ centrally located,’’ this rent is more 
often a high one than a moderate one. All her bills must, 
in short, be met promptly. But how can she do it? Only 
in one way, of course. She has but one source of income : 
her customers’ bills. So she goes over her books, makes 
out her bills and sends them out. At the best, these bills 
are not many, because a number of gowns are either under 
way, or being altered, or are under question. But she 
sends out all she can. Then she waits for the money to 
come in. And she does wait, and waits long, and often 
longer. She must be careful about ‘‘ dunning”’ her 
customers, because one ‘‘ dun”? irritates, while a second 
is considered an ‘‘ impertinence.’’ For it is a fact that 
folks who are the slowest pay are the quickest to resent a 
**dun.’’ Yet the poor dressmaker must have money. 
But how can she pay people if people do not pay her? 


or 


No: it is almost beyond belief how slow women are to 

pay their bills. One must inquire into the matter to 
realize its startling truth. For example, I know a dress- 
maker who recently sent out bills to her customers aggre- 
gating $620. For twenty-one days not a penny came to her. 
On the twenty-second day a check for $13.50 came to her 
from her poorest customer. She waited thirty-five days for 
the next $40 to come. At the end of three months she had 
received $208. Then she sent out carefully-worded and 
respectful ‘‘ duns.’ In answer, she received $54 and two 





indignant letters. When six months had passed she had 
received just $360, a trifle more than one-half of the 
amounts due her, and she had lost two customers because, 
after waiting from three to five months for her money, she 
had courteously asked for it. She had to close up her 
business , and became a nervous wreck. 
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‘rendering bills. 


Women as “Poor Pay” 


By EDWARD BOK 


A Woman in New York has a small shop devoted to 
needlework and feminine fineries. She has what is 
called ‘‘a good trade among good people.’’ On January 1 
last she sent out $4000 worth of bills ; on March 1 sne had 
received $602 in return. 

A woman who keeps a ‘‘ fashionable’ millinery shop in 
Boston mailed, on July 1 of last year, bills aggregating 
$2100. On December 1, or five months after, she had 
received $1042, or a little less than one-half of the amount 
of her bills. Another woman in the same town sent out 
$1600 worth of bills on October 1 last ; on March 1, or five 
months after, she had received $420—about one-fourth 
of her bills. 

Not so very long ago a woman threw herself before a 
New York elevated train, and was instantly killed. Her 
sister testified afterward that she was a ‘‘ fashionable’’ 
dressmaker, and had over $15,000 worth of outstanding 
accounts which she could not collect. The people from 
whom she bought her goods were persistently asking for 
their money, but she could not pay them because her 
customers did not pay her for her work. It so preyed 
upon her mind that after weeks of sleepless nights she 
determined to kill herself. And she did. 


ox 


HERE is a story which appeared not long ago in ‘‘ The 
New York Evening Post.’’ It was written by a 
woman whose name is a synonym for accuracy : 


“A young emigrant, especially clever and skillful, after a 
service of a term of years in a family whose habits and princi- 
ples of living gave her great opportunity of improving her 
natural ability and gainin ad which tended toward ulti- 
mate success in the world, left their protection to work in a 
shop. Her talents soon advanced her, and her contact with 
customers made many friends for her. 

“In a still more advanced position she acquired yet greater 
facility in a yet more fashionable and exacting shop. Then 
she ventured to open workrooms of her own. 

“To-day she is on the verge of nervous prostration by the 
exigencies of her life. Her orders cannot be filled by fewer 
than twenty-five working girls; she has, even with all these 
busy hands, to reject orders which she cannot fill, yet her 
peymense are so far in arrears that only by borrowing from 

er early friends can she keep her place of business open. 

“*It is a pity that you are not more successful,’ said one 
interested in her. 

*** But I am,’ said the distracted woman. ‘ Look at these 
books.’ 

“The closely written pages told of the most lavish orders 
from the ‘best people,’ whose overflowing purses could meet 
the cost of what they had chosen without the least effort, and 
if these accounts were settled the struggling woman would be 
not only free from debt, but able to lay up a handsome sum 
yearly. Yet withan aching and distracted head and trembling 
hands she had actually to solicit aid to pay those who made 
these beautiful garments. 

‘“** No matter,’ said her adviser, ‘what your books say, you 
have not succeeded, since you are not able to honestly pay 
your own debts; your health is breaking down, and your 
savings are all spent.’ 

*** But just look at these names,’ pleaded the disappointed 
seamstress; ‘these are the best customers in New York. 
They will surely pay at some time.’ 

*** Nevertheless, your business is nota success. Already the 
lace merchant refuses you credit; you are obliged to com- 
promise in every quarter, and even your reputation as an hon- 
orable woman of business is in danger.’ 

nent do not mean that you would advise me to give it 
all up?’ 

*“* Yes; I would advise you to give up a responsibility which 
you have no means of meeting properly, unless you have some 
way of bringing your trouble before these ladies.’ 

“Further conversation developed the extraordinary fact that 
one of her most friendly customers had warned her not to 
‘dun’ people for their bills, and assured her that it would 
‘certainly lose her all her best patrons. It was considered 
impertinent.’ ”’ 

aX 


OW, some one may say: ‘‘Is all this the fault of 
women? Can it be that the husbands of these women 
are not somewhat at fault?’ I do not know. Still, there 
is one example which will demonstrate the man’s side of 
this question. ‘There is a man in an Eastern city who does 
a large business in babies’ dresses and clothing for very 
young children. He makes and sells nothing else. His 
trade is almost entirely with women. Up to within three 
years ago he would send out to his customers bills 
amounting to as much as $10,000. In six months’ time he 
would receive less than $3000 in return. Yet his customers 
all ‘‘ stood well’’ and were considered women of easy 
means. Then he deliberately changed his method of 
He went over his books and found that 
he had some $12,000 worth of unpaid accounts. He made 
out the bills, and addressed them to the husbands or 
fathers of his customers, directing the bills to their offices. 
Within sixty days he had received $9600 in checks. His 
invariable rule now is to send all his bills to the husbands, 
fathers or the male members of his customers’ families. 
When no male member exists he insists upon a cash 
transaction. The result is that while formerly he had 
sixty-two per cent. of unpaid bills on his books, he now 
has less than eighteen per cent. He argued before he 
decided on this arbitrary position that he could far more 
easily afford to do a smaller business on a cash basis than 
a larger trade with indefinite payments. 

So much for specific instances, and they are by no means 
exceptional as others in my possession show. But they 
will suffice. Now, it is farthest from woman’s nature to be 
intentionally cruel. Yet, in this one phase of her life are 
dire cruelties constantly inflicted by what I believe is noth- 
ing but sheer thoughtlessness. It is exactly this thought- 
lessness that leads hundreds of girls and women to wear 
bird-plumage on their hats, or aigrettes in their hair. It is 


a safe assertion to make that not one-third of the girls and 
women who wear aigrettes have the faintest conception of 
what they really are and at what cost they are secured —a 
cost which appeals with peculiar force and significance to 
every woman with the first instinct of maternity within her. 
And precisely so is it in this question of withholding the 
payment of just bills. There is in it not the first thought 
of intentional cruelty. The vast majority of sheltered 
women seem to have no conception of the anxieties, 
trouble, poverty, suffering, privation, injustice and positive 
cruelty which they directly inflict upon hard-working 
women by a carelessness in promptly meeting their bills. 
If this practice were confined to the few one might dis- 
miss it with a shrug or a sigh that it existed at all. But it 
applies to the majority of women. Let a woman look into 
this matter carefully, and she will be surprised at the evils 
which result from this careless disregard of obligations. 
Wherever you find a feminine industry there you will find 
a ledger full of unpaid accounts. 


or 


HERE are instances which might be told where this prac- 
tice has directly engendered dishonesty. A man ora 
woman with perfectly upright intentions starts a little busi- 
ness and buys his or her little stock with cash, and promptly 
pays all bills. After a while the capital is exhausted and 
the shopkeeper finds that customers do not pay their bills. 
These customers are people of good standing in the com- 
munity, respected in church and society. The natural 
thought comes to the shopkeeper: ‘‘ If these folks, who 
are regarded as honest, see no wrong in slow payments, 
why should I be in such a hurry to make mine? They let 
me wait. Why shouldn’t I make some one wait?’’ It is 
useless to point out to such people that two wrongs do not 
make a right ; that because others are careless is no reason 
why they should be. The force of example is strong upon 
them, and often unconsciously, even where they do not 
admit it to themselves, it influences them. And so our 
actions go on ; unconsciously it may be, but none the less 
certainly, we influence all the time others who are around 
us, building up a code of ethics which gradually under- 
mines or strengthens the entire social fabric. For careless- 
ness in one thing is followed by carelessness in another. 
Nothing grows so insidiously as laxity. ‘ 
It is possible that some of this evil arises from the danger- 
ous tendency that we have in this country of living beyond 
our means, or of the injurious ‘‘ charging ’’ system that is 
so prevalent in our shops. We have all experienced the 
shock that comes with the revelation of ‘‘ how a bill runs 
up’’ when purchases are ‘‘ charged.’’ But the root of the 
evil is not there. A woman may now and then be unwisely 
extravagant (and that’s a weakness not confined to women 
either), or unmindful of her purchases until she sees her 
bill at the monti:’s end, but that is a lesson which has a 
way of leaving an impression. The true cause is divided 
between thoughtlessness and an inability for the average 
woman to realize the moral responsibility which is attached 
to every debt she contracts. There is too much of a care- 
less putting aside of bills. There is too much of that indif- 
ferent and fatal spirit which reasons that ‘‘ it isn’t conve- 
nient for me to pay this now.’’ There is too much of that 
unjust assumption that a certain dressmaker or tradesman 
‘* makes plenty of money,’”’ and that she or he does not 
‘*need’’ our particular account. Suppose all people so 
argued? Of course, we take refuge in the defense that they 
do not. But, all the same, the figures quoted above show 
that a goodly percentage do. And this is what makes 
trouble for the tradesman even of large resources. It is in 
the failure of people to pay just debts that lies the story 
of the word ‘‘Agent’’ that every once in a while we see 
added to the name on some sign over a shop door. 


ox 


|" IS just such lacks as these in women’s capacities that 

make so many impatient with all this talk about a 
‘*higher education”’ of our girls. There is too great a lack 
in the practical education of our girls. Such a practical 
phase of a woman’s life as the realization and meeting of 
honest obligations never enters into a girl’s studies at 
school, college, or, in the vast majority of cases, even at 
home. We go on and let our girls study useless ologies 
and isms, and accumulate a vast amount of undigested and 
unintelligible information which never, even for a single 
moment, will be of the slightest use to them in their lives. 
But of the practical things, yes, the fundamental principles 
which must govern their lives, they are taught either nothing 
or little. There is where we are floundering in this country, 
despite our boasts of progress in matters educational. 
The things we ought to know we know not, and the things 
which avail little are often our choicest boasts. If girls 
had less of a smattering of high-sounding knowledge, and 
were better grounded in the practical lessons of living, it 
would be infinitely better for their future happiness. 


OB 


“SERE'S an old English adage which ought to take a deep 
and healthful root in the minds of thousands of 
women. It is that which says ‘‘ Quick payments make 
long friends.’’ If that proverb could sink into the hearts 
and minds of women, and be learned and followed by 
them, there would be more honest workers and fewer 
aching hearts. And the sex would be relieved of the 
ignominy of being regarded as ‘‘ poor pay.”’ 
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The American Woman and Dress 


THE LAST IN THE SERIES OF “AMY AND 1” 


Being Some Confidential Letters to My Pretty, Dreamy Niece 





MY DEAREST: 

Do you know that I’ve 
been thinking a lot about 
clothes lately—clothes and 
American women? The sub- 
ject sprouted in my mind 
last summer at the Paris 
Exposition, as I noticed the 
marked difference in the way 
the different nationalities of 
women visitors treated the 
problem of clothes. The 
English woman there, as 
always when she travels, was 
gowned with the utmost regard for utility 
and comfort, and the least possible regard 
for good looks and fashion. 

And the young English girls were so dear 
and so dowdy with their straight serge skirts 
and shirt-waists, their funny, stiff little sailor 
hats, and their sweet, fresh faces and long 
pigtails, just like Du Maurier’s pictures. 


ox 


It was the American and the French 
women who gave the appearance of a social 
function to the Exposition by the way in 
which they dressed for it. I don’t mean that 
there were not a great many sensible women 
tourists, but there were plenty of American 
women who did as the French women did, 
and appeared in toilettes of silk and satin 
and lace that would have properly graced 
any ceremonious daytime function, but had 
no place whatever in the Exposition grounds. 
And there was this to be said in favor of the 
French woman, that, although her clothes 
were as beautiful as the American woman’s, 
and fuller of that indescribable charm called 
style, they were not nearly so costly. 

The fact is that the wealthy women in 
America dress not like real princesses, but 
like princesses in the fairy-books, and the 
other women emulate them as far as they can, 
and sigh because they can’t go all the way. 
Why, Amy, do you know, when I go into the 
shops these days and see the wonderful ex- 
hibitions of costly things to wear, and when 
I see the emphasis that is laid on clothes by 
American women, it seems to me that we 
are all hypnotized by some evil magician 
whose spell we do not know how to break? 


oor 


The Cost of Dressing grows greater every 
year, the fabrics themselves more expen 
sive, the variety of trimmings and accessories 
more bewildering and more costly, dress- 
makers’ charges are higher, and the changes 
and shifts of fashion are prompter and more 
imperative. And how patient and responsive 
we are to it all! Last month when Pauline 
and I took out our last summer’s wardrobe to 
see what was available for the coming season 
we found several frocks, perfectly fresh and 
just as pretty and becoming and suitable as 
they ever were. Did we, therefore, fall on 
these gowns with delight, because here we 
found ourselves saved thought and time and 
money? Not inthe least! We have made 
new sleeves for one (though the old ones 
were really prettier) ; we recut two skirts and 
changed the way they were all put on the 
skirtbands, from plaits turned one way to 
plaits turned the other way. We bought new 
trimmings for four gowns and changed each 
bodice decoration in one way or another. It 
cost us, with the dressmaker’s wages, a good 
many dollars, a whole week’s time, and a lot 
of hard work. And all this, mind you, not 
because the clothes really needed it, not be- 
cause we wanted to, either, but simply because 
Mrs. Wood across the way, and Mrs. Pope in 
the next street, were doing the same thing — 
and they were doing it because we were ! 


on 


We American Women not only lay too 
much emphasis upon dress, so that it takes 
quite too prominent a place in our scheme 
of life, but we also spend too much money 
on dress—too much money both actually 
and relatively. The rich people do the 
former, and we, the moderately well-to-do, do 
the latter. To illustrate, let us take the case 
of a really rich woman, a woman who is able to 
spend as much on her clothes as she chooses. 
This woman spends enough money to buy a 
Season’s outfit upon hats alone. Suppose 
she buys eight hats—a modest estimate, I 
fancy, though I am not close enough to the 
very rich class to know certainly about it — 
these eight hats costing from twenty dollars 
to forty dollars apiece (again a conservative 
estimate, I judge). Here is the sum of two 
hundred and forty dollars spent at one time 
for hats. Now this is too much money to 
spend on a mere something to cover the head. 


By 
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No One Hat is Worth so much money 
‘* considered as an investment,’’ as your father 
would say. Whatthe money is really invested 
in is not the value of the hat, but in the grati- 
fied vanity and love of display of the wearer. 
Are they worth it? The investment is the 
same when it comes to the purchase of gowns 
and lingerie, and jewels, and laces and wraps, 
and gloves, and furs, and the thousand and 
one luxurious accessories of the wardrobe that 
double the cost of dressing a wealthy woman, 
without in the slightest degree doubling her 
value to the world. 

What the money is really spent for is not 
the greater comfort nor the health, nor even 
the adornment of the wearer (for often the 
most costly clothes are the least beautiful 
judged by all artistic canons), but for the 
gratification of the wearer’s personal pride 
and love of ostentation—about as vulgar 
attributes as the human being possesses, and 
about as vulgar a use of money as can be 
found in the world’s big exchange place. Is 
it not so, Amy dear? That’s what I mean by 
saying that the wealthy class spend too much 
money actually on their clothes. 

** But,’’ I fancy you saying, ‘‘ isn’t there 
something to be said on the other side, 
Aunty? Do not these rich people, who spend 
so lavishly for their own whims and vanities, 
do a great deal of good indirectly by provid- 
ing labor and wages for all the people who 
make and offer these costly things for sale?’’ 


ox 


Yes, that is the Favorite Argument for the 
defense of all extravagance, I know, and 
those informed persons who write wise arti- 
cles on political economy are never done put- 
ting it forth. But, sad to say, these learned 
people are always men, and can know, there- 
fore, nothing about the force of the woman’s 
argument that I am going to offer to counter- 
balance it. The good that these wealthy 
spendthrifts do by providing work and wages 
for poorer people is more than offset by the 
harm they do, particularly in this country, 
by raising the standards of living beyond the 
means of the average people. 

If it were only the wealthy among us who 
were affected by the extravagant demands of 
the age no one would be unhappy enough over 
it to preach sermons about it as I am doing 
here, but it is not only they who are affected. 
The class that suffers most by it is what is 
commonly called the comfortable, well-to-do 
class, but this is really about the most un- 
comfortable class on the face of this prosper- 
ous continent, because its members are close 
enough to the rich in the demands that social 
life makes upon them to feel the result in 
the heightened prices brought about by the 
extravagance of the rich. 
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To Whom Do the Great Shops Cater, with 
their costly goods and their ever-increasing 
scale of prices? The rich. 

After what do the smaller shops pattern, 
with their cheaper, but showy and often flimsy 
and worthless, goods, made to copy “the 
latest novelties’’ as closely as possible? 
The great shops. 

Whom do the fashion designers think of 
when they are constantly devising perfectly 
new and striking things in clothes, so that 
fashions are changing to-day like the falling 
of one kaleidoscopic figure into another? 
The rich. 

Who keep the prices of the dressmakers 
and the milliners so extravagantly beyond the 
means of most of us that buying a new gown 
to-day is quite as serious a matter, financially, 
as buying a horse or a cow used to be to our 
plain-living ancestors two or three generations 
ago? The rich. 

Who are constantly overlaying the delight 
and helpfulness of social intercourse with 
so much elaboration, so much ostentation as 
to make any attempt at social life a strain 
on the strength and a drain on the pocket that 
few of us can bear? The rich. 


ax 


It is the Rich Who Have done away with 
much that was sweet’ and simple, and noble 
and admirable in our living and our esti- 
mates of life. And it is these same rich 
people who, as I have said, are, by their 
lavish expenditure, making it actually harder 
to-day for you and me, and other people of 
moderate means like ourselves, to buy good, 
honest clothes in our shops, to find ready- 
made garments that are not masses of cheap 
pretense, or to pay the modern dressmaker’s 
charges without feeling seriously compro- 
mised in our self-respect and seriously incon- 
venienced in our purses. 


HELEN WATTERSON MOODY 


And Now, if You are Not Tired with all 
this, Amy, I want to go on and say a few more 
things about the wrongdoing of American 
women in the matter of dress, and tell you 
what I mean when I say that American 
women of moderate means spend too much 
relatively on their clothes. A good way to 
see what I mean is to compare the ideas of 
English and American women in this respect. 
By an English woman, her house, her service, 


her carriages and a good many other luxuries | 


of life are considered as much more important 
than her clothes. She expresses her idea of 
personal dignity in all her surroundings; she 
has books, a picture-gallery perhaps, almost 
certainly a conservatcry; her children have 
their own governess, she has servants enough 
to insure a well-ordered house, with her own 
maid to minister to her personal comfort. 


or 
The American Woman Has Often a fine 


house, without servants enough to care for it | 


properly. She saves in books, in pictures; 
she never expects to have her own carriage, 
and the American woman, except among the 
millionaire class, who keeps a maid as a 
personal attendant is rare indeed. She will 
deny herself heroically to live within her 
husband’s income, but when it comes to 
clothes, she feels that her standard must not 
be lowered. Where the English woman goes 
plainly dressed with a serene mind the 
American woman “ keeps up with the fash- 
ions,’’ but lines her face with anxious thought 
as to how it shall all be managed. 

I very frequently think of a certain English 
lady with her two daughters whom we met 
years ago at Bournemouth. She was un- 
assuming, simply dressed, and frank enough 
about the income (by no means large) which 
provided comfort for herself and her family 
of five. With them was their maid. 


or 


In Sharp Distinction was an American 
family of moderate means also, who seemed 
much impressed by the luxury of the English 
people. There were four of 
daughters just large enough to be out from 
under the eye of a nurse, and one just about 
your age. The mother and this daughter 
dressed exquisitely, trailing costly French 
creations, all lace and tucks and frills, 
through the shabby halls of the hotel and into 
the big, bare dining-room, exactly as their 
countrywomen will do anywhere in a hotel 
in their own country, even the quietest little 
seaside resort. If any one had suggested to 
them that it was scarcely fitting that the little 


girls should have the run of the hotel quite | 


alone, or that the older daughter would be 
more properly placed in the eyes of the other 
guests if she had not gone to and from the 
hops unattended, the mother would 


keeping a maid here just to look after us!’’ 

It is all a matter of opinion, you see, as to 
what constitutes personal dignity — whether 
it’s in our clothes or in ourselves. It is this 


same exaggerated idea of the value of dress | 


that leads our American women into that 
overdressing for the street and for public 
places, for which we have been so long, and 
with such justice, reprobated abroad. I 
think of it often when I see women trailing 
the very long and delicately colored skirts 
of the present-day fashion across the dirty 
streets of our cities and intothe public cars. 


ox 


The Very Long Skirt originated in Paris, 
where women habitually drive, and is suited 
and intended only for carriage wear. I 
thought of it last winter when I saw women 
in the cable cars in wraps made of sealskin 
and ermine, with wonderful lace jabots at 
the neck, that could have been worn with 
fitness only behind a pair of matched horses 
with two men on the box. I think of it 
always when I see women traveling in the 
cars in handsome calling costumes, or wear- 
ing tulle hats to church, or diamonds in the 
shops. We all think of it, though in another 
way, and smile, when lately landed Norah 
bursts out of a Sunday in a large hat with 
seven draggled feathers standing rampant 
on it, a black lace skirt with baby ribbon 
ruffling, a bright pink silk waist, and a 
cheap fur boa to lend warmth to elegance. 
I once asked my dainty, plainly dressed 
Mary why working-girls wore such unfit 
clothes on the street. ‘‘ Well, you see, 
ma’am,’’ she said, half in pity, half in 
defense, ‘‘ the poor things have no other place 
to wear them.’’ 
that is why so many of their mistresses habit- 
ually do the same thing? AUNTY. 





them, two | 


have | 
said, ‘‘ But think of the extravagance of 


Do you suppose, Amy, that | 
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—The Dressmaker’s Favorite 


If your dealer does not keep Corticelli 
go to another store. Send for our 
‘Spring and Summer Costume Book- 
let.” New Styles. Profusely Tllus- 
trated. Hints on Home Dressmaking. 
FREE from any dealer selling Corti- 
celli Silk, or by mail for a postal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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REPARED according to the special direc- 
tions found with cub package IMPERIAL 

GRANUM controls the irregular movements 

the bowels of both Babies and Adults. It is un- 

sweetened, and on account of its concentra 

by far the most economical food you can use, A 

dainty stamp case is yours, Free; write to-day. 


Joha Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., New York 

















Ye “PRISCILLA”’ 
Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
: i} near the price. Heavy and dura- 
ble. Look for trade-mark 
rye. inside of top. Ask your 
dealer; if he hasn’t them 
’ order direct from us. 
SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 
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Written by 
KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Pictures by 
MATHILDE SEE 


JUMMER skies, summer flowers, 
summer frocks, these are what 
appear to be tangled into one in- 
extricable and bewitching maze 
if you think of Paris now. One 
find of my own in 
the way of an in- 
valuable summer 
possession I’m 
going to tell you 
of. It is the latest 
and prettiest thing 
in the way of a 
skirt to wear with 
fancy waists. It is 
flounced and of taffeta muslin, 
an adorable fabric, sufficiently 
gauzy to look quite at ease on 
the hottest days, and yet with 
enough body not to turn languid 
under an ordeal. It bears the 
same relation to ordinary taffeta 
that foulard does to satin. The 
smartest of these skirts are 
trimmed as high as the knees 
with little side-plaited ruffles, 
bordered with black velvet. 


on 


HE dainty summer gown i!- 
lustrated on the right is 
made of the light French sum- 
mer chintz which comes for dress 
fabrics. The skirt is laid in 
little plaits and strapped with little black 
velvets, finished with tiny gold buttons. The 
model is combined with pale blue batiste. It 
is the chintz which gives the impression of 
guipure. Many morning hats like the one in 
the sketch are seen in Paris just now. They 
are made of simple 
straw, with a single 
feather caught by a 
straw buckle falling 
off from the side. 
The complicated 
sleeves are yviven be- 
cause they are worn, 
but on everything 
except the thinnest 
summer dresses the 
regular shirt-waist 
sleeve fulled into a 
tight round cuff is 
seen. This sleeve 
is seen on wool 
dresses, when the 
cuff is strapped 
with taffeta. 


or 


HE exquisite 
street costume 
of batiste illus- 
trated on the right 
is made with a 
jacket trimmed 
with bias bands 
and strapped over a 
vest of guipure lace. The sleeves are of the 
guipure with caps and cuffs of the batiste. 
Separate lace waists were never more 
popular than they are this season, and if I 
call the charming skirt I have just described 
a personal discovery it is simply because 
it is one of those things you 
appropriate te yourself when 
you come upon it, as supply- 
ing a want. Let me say, in 
speaking of the lace waists, that 
the newest seem to be entirely 
of guipure, with the whole pat- 
tern overlaid with cretonne 
flowers outlined with a tiny gold 
thread. This really is not so 
difficult to do as you might im- 
agine. I have seen lovely sum- 
mer gowns made at home by 
amateur fingers with the aid of 
a dressmaker, where a group of 
cut-out roses, or a trellis over 
which flowers ran, formed a little 
bolero effect on a waist, or where 
one bouquet is connected by a 
strip of insertion with another. 
You may use these cretonne 
flowers exactly as you would 
a bunch or garland of natural 
flowers, on some part of your 
costume where you think they 
will prove the most becoming. 
The illustration on the right 
shows a dainty caprice for piqué 
dresses, made something in hus- 
sar style, with galloons of soutache draped 
across as in a hussar jacket. The little vest 
is also soutached. The coat is finished with 
a high military collar. 
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Forecasting the New Styles at the 
Capital of Fashion 


DAINTY GOWN OF CHINTZ 





MADE OF BATISTE 





THE HUSSAR JACKET 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 





OLERO jackets are quite as popular as at 
any time in their long and triumphant 
existence, if not more so. A jaunty model 


which I saw in a lovely foulard at the first 
garden party of the season the other day was 





fitted tightly in the back like the waist of a 
dress. In the centre, slipped into a band, 
was a large steel buckle, put on over two 
tabs, each four inches long. 

A very attractive foulard gown which I saw 
at a garden party yesterday afternoon was 
of golden brown, 
which is perhaps the 
most fashionabletint 
thisyear. Ithad no 
standing collar, but 
a wide one of guipure 
over one of narrow 
side-plaited linon, 
lying loosely. One 
or two little ruffles 
of lace relieved the 
throat where the col- 
lar met. The skirt 
was simple, as fou- 
lards go,side-plaited 
into little tucks, and 
fastening into the 
main body of the 
skirt, which was 
bordered with a 
single band of inser- 
tion. This gown was 
quite noticeable. 


ox 


Arernes gown 
was a Pompa- 
dour crépe foulard 
of the most exquisite 
shade of pale blue. The lower part of the 
skirt, as high as the knees, was formed of 
unpressed plaits or tucks, plaited into a very 
wide band of lace insertion, covered with 
appliquéd silk flowers. The waist was a 
bolero outlined with broad Peking ribbon, 


which was knotted in a big bow in the middle 
There 


of the back, and fell in long sash ends. 
was also a girdle of Peking ribbon. - The sash 
gave the gown a most piquant effect. 


AN EMBROIDERED BOLERO 





THE STANDARD SLEEVE 





LITTLE DRIVING COAT 
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UR best-dressed friends are wearing flow- 
ing sleeves, from which fall long, floppy 
pieces of lace. The sleeve in the gown illus- 
trated below is popular with young girls—a 
loose upper and deep poignet cuff or elbow 
cuff. The model is of the sim- 
plest possible gown of white 
mousseline, trimmed with noth- 
ing but a tiny bolero of em- 
broidered taffeta of a lovely sky 
blue. 
nessin likeababy waist. Itisof 
lace over blue taffeta. A velvet 
bow holds the bolero together. 


without saying that lace fichus, 
baby bows, tiny knots of velvet, 
and so on, belong to summer 
things. 
particularly on linons, which are 
so elaborate and so elegant this 
year that every woman who 
comes to France is quite sure to 
materially impair her financial 
position in buying them. 


or 


LINON gown I saw the other 
day was of pale blue with 
a tightly fitted plain skirt, with 
two formed ruffles at the bottom, 
the lower one of the blue linon 
embroidered in white, the upper 
one of white embroidered in blue. The waist 
was bloused slightly over a folded belt of 
white. Two collars followed out the idea of 
the ruffles, one of white and one of blue, each 
embroidered. These were square on the 
shoulders. Over the whole was a square col- 
lar of yellowish gui- 
pure, with undu- 
lated edges which 
followed down in 
narrow tabs the en- 
tire length of the 
front, on each side, 
turning down sev- 
eral inches below 
the belt. This was 
fastened together 
by very small black 
velvet bows. 


or 
HE sleeve in the 
gown illus- 


trated on the left 
has grown to be 
the standard. In 
the model it is made 
of figured and plain 
taffeta. The gown 
is of summery 
mauve, the plain 
part at the bottom 
being laid in little 
plaits and sewed to 
the figured, the join- 
ing concealed by bias bands edged with vel- 
vet. The pulled-out part of the sleeve is of 
the plain foulard. The cravat is of linon. 
The hat is of mauve straw. 

The dominant note of the new fashions in 
respect to light summer dresses is that the 
waists are very simple and the 
skirts elaborate beyond words. 
Nearly all the new summer 
waists are shaped slightly at the 
left side, and the skirts are 
covered with tucks, insertions, 
plaitings, ruffles, stitched bands, 
and many flounces. 


ox 


are trimmed with strapped 
bands, naturally. Is there any 
place where a strap might with 
any sort of sense of propriety ve 
made to go that it is not put 
these days? The bands are put 
on the skirt at regular intervals, 
and extend from the waist to the 
knee. Here at the end of every 
pointed strap fall plaits, so that 
the effect is that of a deep shaped 
ruffle plaited at intervals. This 
is a charming model for any sort 
of summer dress. 

The little garment illustrated 
on the left is prettier to my mind 
as a simple bolero than with its 
plaited attachment, which makes 
it a warm little driving coat for summer even- 
ings. This coat may be made of serge, taffeta 
or any sufficiently light fabric, and is belted 
in quite three-quarters of the way around. 


The girdle holds the full- | 


Louis XVI fichus are as much | 
in evidence as ever, and it goes | 


The latter are noticed | 


S FOR the new skirts, they 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


It’s only June—in the middle of your 
buying time, but the cloth manufacturer’s 
selling time is over. That’s why he will 
make his best materials for us now at far 
less than his regular prices — 

And that’s why we can offer you suits and 
skirts in the season’s best fashions, cut 
liberally, of bran-new materials, made to order 
and carefully finished, at one-third less than 
regular prices. 


My 
h” \ Gent 
( LED 





Note these reductions: 

Suits, in the newest models, made of all- 
wool materials and lined throughout; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Latest designs in Skirts, with just the 
proper style to them; former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, just 
the thing for the mountains or seashore, 
made of plaid-back or plain materials; 
former price $6, reduced to $4. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, 
Rainy-Day Suits, Etc. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price 
List, giving interesting information about this 
sale, will be sent FREE, at your request, but 
you must write quickly for the choicest goods 
will be sold first. Your order will be filled 
promptly and to your liking. If vou think not, 
send back the garment and we will refund your 
money. It’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. Bake two rounds of soft dough, made 
of one cupful and a half of flour, half a cupful of cornstarch, four 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-third cupful of butter, salt 
and milk, in single tin, spreading butter between the rounds. When 
baked split apart and butter. Put together with two baskets of 
strawberries mixed with sugar. Garnish with cream and berries. 


PISTACHIO AND STRAWBERRY CREAM. Add a quarter of a box of 
dissolved gelatine and half a cupful of sugar to one cupful of straw- 
berry juice and pulp; fold in one cupful of cream, whipped. Scald 
two ounces of crushed pistachio-nuts in one cupful of milk; add 
gelatine, sugar and cream ; tint green. Put alternately by spoonfuls 
into a mould decorated with chopped nuts and strawberries. 


STRAWBERRY HEARTS. With a cutter dipped in hot water cut puff 
paste trimmings rolled into a sheet into heart-shaped pieces; prick 
the bits of paste in several places with a fork, and with a small round 
cutter score each piece in the centre to half its thickness. When 
baked remove the centres and fill with strawberries cut in haives and 
sugared. Garnish with whipped cream and strawberries. 


LEMON SHERBET WITH STRAWBERRY MOUSSE. Beat the white 
of one egg until dry; beat into this a generous half cupful of sugar, 
beating until very stiff; then fold into the mixture a cupful, each, of 
cream and strawberry pulp with juice beaten very thick; turn into a 
chilled melon mould lined with lemon sherbet and let stand, packed 
in equal parts of ice and salt, for from two to three hours. 


STRAWBERRY VOL-AU-VENT. Make half a pound of puff-paste and 
roll it into a thin sheet. Cut out an oval piece and three oval rims. 
When baked spread the edges lightly with strawberry preserve or 
meringue, and press the rims one above the other on the solid piece. 
Decorate with meringue, return to a moderate oven for about eight 
minutes, then fill the open space with sugared strawberries. 


STRAWBERRY SOUFFLE FRAPPE. Cook three egg yolks and half a 
cupful of sugar in half a cupful, each, of strawberry juice and pulp, 
orange juice and sugar scalded together; add a quarter of a package 
of softened gelatine, the whipped whites of two eggs, and when cold 
one cupful of cream, whipped; turn into a souffié-dish surrounded 
with a paper band; cover with strawberry jelly and chill on ice. 


MERINGUES WITH WHIPPED CREAM AND STRAWBERRIES. Beat 
one cupful of whites of eggs until stiff; then beat in half a cupful of 
tine granulated sugar. When a clean cut can be made fold In a 
second half cupful of sugar; shape in oval portions on a paper 
fastened to aboard. Bake three-quarters of an hour. Invert, remove 
centres and fill with sweetened, whipped cream and strawberries. 


SALPICON OF STRAWBERRIES AND PINEAPPLE in pineapple shell. 
Cut off the top of a pineapple and pare away the bottom so that it 
will stand upright and firm on the plate ; scoop out the pulp, discard- 
ing the core; mix the pulp with strawberries cut in halves, the juice 
of an orange and sugar to taste. Return the mixture to the shell 
and chill thoroughly. Garnish the dish with leaves from the crown. 
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Did you ever 
go to a bakery 
and enjoy the 
delicate flavor 
of a cracker, bis- 
cuit or wafer as 
it came from 
the oven? Then 
you realize what 
has been accom- 
plished by the 
In-er-seal Pa- 
tent Package. 

It preserves all 
the original fla- 
vor of the biscuit 
during the jour- 
ney from the 
baker to you. 
It keeps the con- 
tents fresh, be- 
cause it’s air- 
tight; dry, be- 
cause it’s mois- 
ture proof; pure, 
because it’s 
germ resisting. 


This trade-mark 
design on the 
ends of the 
In-er-seal Pa- 
tent Package 
makes it possi- 
ble to distin- 
guish it from all 
other packages; 
makes it possi- 
ble for you to 
know absolutely 
that you are get- 
ting the best of 
baking, as fresh 
as you could 
wish it. 

The following biscuit are 
now to be had in the 
In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age: Soda Biscuit, Gra- 
ham Crackers, Vanilla Wa- 


fers, Milk Biscuit, Oatmeal 
Crackers, Ginger Snaps. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY HARPER AND BROTHERS 


COUNTRY CLUB HOUSE AT THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 
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AMERICAN GOLF '' 


KANSAS CITY COUNTRY CLUB 


RPPH BY ©. MC VAN ME WATER 


GOLF CLUB AT HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
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PERMISSION FROM «GOLF 


‘ WAWASHKARN 
LUB HOUSE AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


PYRIGHT, 19 BY HARPER AND BROTHERS 


O GOLF CLUB AT MACKINAC, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK 


PYRGHT, 1 BY HARPER AND OP 


KEBO VALLEY, MAINE, CLUB 
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NTRY CLUB AT BROADMOOR, COLORADO 


PEFRODUCED BY PERMIBSION FROM +» GOLF.’ COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY HARPER ann BROTHERS 


COUNTRY CLUB AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The New Lace 





ROSE POINT LACE TIE 


» OME of the latest ideas in lace as re- 
gards design and materials are given 
expression in the new collars and 
ties illustrated on this page. The 
rose point tie illustrated above has 

a rose in cushion lace for the centre figure of 
each end. A strip of silk is used for the 
scarf, a lace edge finishing each side. 

The silk lace hat scarf illustrated is a 
very novel and beautiful trimming. It has 





PRINCESSE LACE PROTECTION COLLAR 


Parisian simplicity and grace to 
recommend it, and is made with 
orange silk braid worked with white 
silk thread, and mounted on a scarf 
of white taffeta silk. The leading 
color for this season is yellow. 

Little protection collars are in more 
general use than ever. They are 
worn deeper than last season. The 
one illustrated above is in Princesse 


SHIRT-WAIST COLLAR, AND RUSSIAN COLLAR WITH REVERS 


lace in three stitches: simple little spiders, 
the Bruges and the Brussels stitches. 

A pretty decoration for a silk shirt-waist is 
the white silk collar shown above. It is 
made with white silk Bruges braid and white 
silk thread in a variety of stitches. 





PROTECTION COLLAR IN HONITON POINT 


The collar with revers in Russian lace 
illustrated would be beautiful worn over a 
taffeta silk or an Eton coat. Made with the 
new Russian braids in the Arabian color now 
so fashionable it con- 
tributes a lovely finish 
to a tailor-made street 
costume. 

Russian-Arabian 
lace is frequently used 
for insertion trimming 
on skirts. It is pecul- 
iarly adaptable for 
dress decorations of 
every sort. The lace 
is open, requires little 
labor, and the stitches 
are mainly twisted 
bars and the Russian 
ground stitch. Small 
Russian buttons are 
used instead of rings. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


Collars and Ties 


DESIGNED, WORKED AND DESCRIBED 
BY SARA HADLEY 





SILK LACE HAT SCARF 


ANY of this season’s stocks are 
worn without linings, and when so 

worn small pieces of whalebone covered 
with silk or gilt braid are secured to 
the back of the lace. One piece is used 
in the centre, and one on each side and 
at each end. This supports 
the lace, preserving its shape. 

The Bruges stock collar 
illustrated below is worked 
with cream braid and gold thread. 
This may be varied by using plain 
black silk braid and gold thread. 








BUTTERFLY SCARF IN POINT LACE 





DESIGN FOR BOLERO JACKET IN ROMAN LACE 





JOURNAL 





CREAM AND GOLD LACE SCARF 


HE scarf in cream and gold which is 


illustrated above is simple and dainty 
in design. Cream and gold braid is used 


with cream linen thread on a foundation of 


cream Brussels net. 
A Russian stock collar similar to the one 


illustrated below may be worked with either 
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RUSSIAN LACE STOCK COLLAR 


Roman or Russian braids. It may be made 
with cream braid and thread or cream braid 


and gold thread, and is very pretty. 


The Newport collar shown below 
is entirely new, and will give a 
dressy finish to an afternoon toilette 
of linen or pongee silk. The ma- 
terials are cream and gold braid 
and cream thread. Cream-colored 
Brussels net is used in the appliqué 
portion of collar with Honiton sprays 
and roses. The groundwork of lace 
proper is largely the Bruges stitch, 
one of the many stitches of Hadley 
origin. The neckband connecting 
the appliqué and jabot portions of 





THE NEWPORT COLLAR IS ENTIRELY NEW 


collar is to set upright on the stock collar of 
the dress, and should be pinned so as to 
allow the jabot to fall in loose folds. 


The butterfly scarf illustrated on the left 


may be made in white, cream or écru lace, 
with net or soft silk for the scarf. 





PROTECTION COLLAR IN POINT LACE 


The point lace protection collar illustrated 


above is worked with cream and gold braid 
and cream thread. 


The one of point and 
Honiton illustrated in the first column is a 
very neat design and 
requires little labor. 
The design for the 
bolero in Roman lace 
shown on the left was 
taken from a very old 
piece of lace found 
in the catacombs at 
Rome. The jacket is 
worked with a brown- 
ish shade of écru linen 
braid and thread. A 
great variety ofstitches 
appear, hardly two 
spaces being filled 
alike. This work 
may be made less 
elaborate if desired. 
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IN PILLOW TOP FORM 
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Copyright, 1897, Life Publishing Co. 


Copyright “Gibson” pen and ink sketches, enlarged 
and tinted on Ecru Art Duck pillow tops, for outline 
embroidery. Just the thing for summer needlework. 
We have secured the exclusive right from Life Pub- 
lishing Company to reproduce on pillow tops these 
popular drawings by Charles Dana Gibson. 

A series of six designs, suitable for ** Gibson " corners, comprises 


“The Last Day of Summer” 
“A Little Incident” “A Good Game for Two” 
* Fortunes with Cards” * Monday Morning” 
“The Leading Features of a Liberal Edueation” 
Price 50¢, top with back. Stitched Ruffle, $1.00 
Show this advertisement to yourdealer. If he hasn't a stock of 


Gibson pillow tops, we will supply him. We do not retail. 


CHARLES E, BENTLEY COMPANY, New York 








When baby takes 


his outing, 


these beautiful June 
days, he will look 
handsomer and be 
more comfortable in 
the unrivaled 
“*BLOCH’’ 
RECLINING 
GO-CART 
And, what’s more, he 
will be safe. Write for Easily adjustable to any position 
book, free, illustrating simply by finger pressure on but- 
different styles and te”; really go-cart and baby- 
giving cost. carriage combined. 


Invalid Chairs 


a third less than regular. 
Write for photo-repro- 
ductions. 






If dealer won't sup- 
ply you, we will ship 
Srom factory. Freight 
paid east of Mississippi. 

Philadelphia Baby 

Carriage Factory 

Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 








Your Daily Bath 


will be far more delightful and health- 
ful if, to each gallon of water, you add 
a tablespoonful of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It will soften the water; make it more 
cleansing, and impart whiteness and 
velvety effect to the skin. Of druggists 
and grocers. 

See that our name is on the package to 
guarantee purity. Write for our booklet, 


‘* Borax in the Home,” telling hundreds of ways 
to use Borax. 


Mailed free. Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 








Black Taffeta 
Dress Skirt 


Fine quality, all-silk black 
taffeta. Cut with the latest 
full flare; trimmed with 
four rows of taffeta 
ruching; lined with 

fine grade of Percaline. 
Inverted plait in back and velvet binding. 
Worth $10.00 anywhere. ‘This is only 

$6 98 one of our many excellent skirt bar- 
° gains. Catalogue sent on request. 


Send Post Office Order and waist, hip and front 
length measurements. 


Madison Avenue Skirt Company, 320-322 Church St., New York 
















Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 


For men and women who 
want safety and comfort 
every day of the year. 

All true Dr. Deimel Gar- 
ments bear this trade-mark. 
Booklet and sample 

pieces FREE. 
The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Company 


491 Broadway, New York 
2202 St. Catherine St., Montreai, Canada 



































A Small Farmhouse 
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that Can be Enlarged) 





Being the Seventh and 
Last of the Series of 


Model Farmhouses 
By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


With Illustrations by the Author 


Those which have been pub- 
lished are: 

A Good Farmhouse for $3500 

A Northern Farmhouse for 
$3000 

A Southern Farmhouse Cost- 
ing $3000 

A Brick and Shingle Farmhouse 

A Shingled Farmhouse for 
$2700 

A Plaster Farmhouse for $2600 








Complete 
Building Plans 


Of this farmhouse have been 
prepared so that any one can 
| build from them. There are | 
several blue-prints drawn to } 
such a scale that every part of 
the house is illustrated and ex- | 
plained. These blue-prints are | 
accompanied by printed speci- 
fications. A complete set of 
drawings and _ specifications, 
either of this farmhouse or any 
| one of the other six already 
published in the series, will be 
mailed, postage free, for five 
dollars ($5.00). Address The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 
| Philadelphia. 











S MANY persons are desirous of 
economizing in their first home 
building this farmhouse has been 
designed with that end in view. 
When the requirements of a 
growing family demand expansion 
this house may be nearly doubled in 
size, according to a_ well-organized 
plan, at little more than half its first 
cost. With or without the additions, 
the house is complete. No chances are 
taken on future needs. Any one build- 
ing after this plan is sure of a simple, livable 
and finished-looking house, adapted to almost 
any section of the country. In the Gulf 
States and California casement windows, and 
more of them, should replace the double hung 
sash, and more verandas would be grateful 
about the enlarged house. Only in the 
Northern States would the passage and wood- 
shed be needed, 
forming a covered 
way to the barn in f 
wintry weather 
The scheme of 
plan is simple. 
Front and rear en- 
trances are pro- 
vided, giving direct 
access by way of the 






LIVING -ROOM 
23'x15'-6" 





ADDITION 














PLANS OF FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS 


single staircase to the second floor and to the 
cellar. The kitchen—Jlarge and completely 
equipped with hooded range, working pan- 
try, and the best of plumbing—may serve 
comfortably for years as dining-room; or the 
living-room adjoining may be used for that 
purpose. The former use would doubtless be 
preferable, leaving one room always ready 
for friends and visitors. 

Off the living-room (which becomes the 
dining-room in the enlarged house) is a 
large vine-covered arbor, with wooden 
beams carried on brick piers, which may be 
easily built by the owner at any time if he 
be handy with tools. While the vines are 
growing a temporary roof or awning may be 
used. Such an arbor makes an ideal out- 
door dining-room and one that is particularly 
useful during haying or harvest. 










SECOND FLOOR 


windows are of 
Pd brick, thirteen and 
es nine inches re- 


AS THE HOUSE WOULD LOOK WHEN FIRST BUILT 


OTH dining and living rooms open directly 
upon the veranda under the second 
story of the addition, and each has its wide 
brick fireplace. The arch in the former may 
be spanned either by a dressed stone slab or 
by bricks inclined toward the throat of the 
fireplace, as shown in the illustration, ayd 
supported on a cast-iron lintel. 
are liable to crack over a hot fire, and iron 
supports are needed for safety. 

In the second story are four good bedrooms, 
and a_ bathroom equipped with modern 
plumbing—tub, lavatory and syphon-jet 
closet. 

The addition provides two more ordinary 
chambers and one very large bedroom and 
upstairs sitting-room. One of the original 
bedrooms may then be converted into a 
storeroom with a linen-closet, or the smallest 
bedroom may be used for that purpose. 


Stone lintels , 


Ts basement floor need not be cemented 
until the house is enlarged. Stoneware 

laundry tubs are provided for in the first 
estimate, and may serve as lavatories in 
winter time for the men. 

For this modest beginning the contractor’s 
estimate is itemized as follows 

Excavating and grading are to be done by 
owner. 


IS osc cp endeid ond cepesdoreovcineeesses $ 313-00 
Cc arpentry, ‘Hardware and PEN 1222.00 
Plumbing Oty UNE v10kce apes paseonndius 190,00 
PU ccidccesenseesecnseeseconrernetent 145.00 
PE GD URINE, 5 cc co'cexsnvaccccasesd® 100.00 
PUSHRSS, Helse cc ccccsesceveenesessovesecesese 125 00 

POs 6c Fé ddak es dace Kesisiecsecisune $2095.00 


For the addition the estimate is itemized 
as follows: 
Masonry . 
Carpentry, Hardware and Glazing........... 542.00 





KO 
FIRST FIOOR 


ADDITION 
WOOD-SHED 
wei’ 
( PASSAGE 
TO BARN 


HE basement 
and first story 
walls to the top of 





spectively in thick 

















ness, and furred for 

plastering in first 

story. A _ built-up 
plank girt is carried around the top of the 
brickwork, spanning all openings, and on 
this rests an ordinary balloon frame of stud- 
ding, sheathed with match fencing and 
covered with quilted sea-grass, oyer which, 
on horizontal strips or grounds, leaving an 
air space, are nailed rough ten-inch boards 
and moulded battens stained a deep wood 
brown with creosote stain. Shingles are 
better when stained, but are left to weather 
under this estimate. 

The kitchen and dining-room porch with 
similar boarding and sash between the brick 
piers is made into an entry and wood room, 
and where a covered way to the barn is 
wanted a larger woodshed beyond, a dairy- 
house or windmill-house may be built with 
a passage along one side, as is shown in the 
plans of the enlarged house. 


THE DINING-ROOM OPENS ON THE PIAZZA 


Plastering sseeksesaeeneees 


ebeasnctdchoneds 94 00 
Cement Floor for Cellar of ‘entire house...... 115.00 
Flashing for addition with Gutters and 
Down-Spouts for entire house............ 85.00 
Painting and Staining ..........6.. ay oa 
Extra Furnace Piping, etc..........seceeee+. 25.00 


Altering Rear Porch and building Carriage 
Porch and Shed beyond. 


The arbor, if built as shown under con- 
tract, would cost about one hundred dollars 
more. 

Systems of water supply and of sewerage 
outside of the building are not included in 
the estimates that are given above. 


OT 


Note The working drawings and specifica- 
tions cover the several additions as well as the 
original house. 








Get rid of ashes, 
dust and coal-gas 


Hot-Water and Steam 
Systems free the house 
from the destructive- 
ness of ashes and soot, 
and puff no cellar or 
coal gases into the 
living rooms. 


NOTE —AIl gases are not odorous. 


Send for our valuable booklet 
‘*The Homes Successful ’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 
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Whien you are tired of 
trying to hide your old 
chairs and ashamed 
of your rusty furniture, 


TRY 
Satsuma 
Interior 
Enamels 


They make 
everything look 
like new. For 
Walls, Ceilings, 
Kitchens, Wood- 
work, Pantries and 
Bathrooms. Don't 
pay fancy prices when your 
dealer will furnish ‘Satsuma taterior Enamels” 
at the same price as ordinary paint. 
18 Beautiful Tints, also Black and White 
Send for our Free Color Card and booklet, 
“How to Refurnish the Home Without 
Buying New Furniture.” 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO. 
Makers of 
Best Prepare! Paint and Railway White Lead. 
Dept. C, 172 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 




















THE SAME HOUSE WITH AN ADDITION AT EACH END 





© HIGH-GHADE UNTIL 
This $10 233°" Chair 3 
READING ONLY 

The result of a year's study, th opens, 
artistic reading chair bs worthy of a place in the 
finest library, living reom or den, yet sfe- 
ctally good for summer cottage or porch use. 

COMFORT is insured by the deep, wicle seat 
(21 x21 inches), the wide arms, 
the reclining back, adjustable 
to any angle, and the cool up 
holsteries. STRENGTH (with- 
out clumsy weight) by the 
crossed side braces and double 
bottom stretchers. FRAME is 
fine Quartered Oak with scroll 
posts ending in hand-carved 
lion heads and claw feet. 

FINISHED in beautiful Aus- 
trian Oak (the latest thing), which cannot scratch or Wlister. 
Golden or Flemish Oak if prefer. Until Ang. tet I will (to 
keep my factory running during the dull months) ship you this 
fine chair, upholstered in fine woven art matting, freight paid (east 
of Miss. and north of Tenn.), for only $5. “in best pantasote, 
$6.25. In genuine leather, $7.50, aR 9 delay if you want one 
of these fine chairs at bargain prices — they are sure to oversell. 
Guaranteed worth double or =neae back. Ash your dealer or 
order direct to-day, NOTE.—! wal oor freight on any two chairs 
to any point east of Colorado, on three chairs to any point in U.S. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Nich. 













Nothing so completel —_- 

A Boon to labor and « fotos _. w doze 
the use of I. V. Ta * 

—a ¢ <ahieom cleaus- 

Overworked ing oils mg my harmless ; 
unequalec lace curtains 

and fine garments, as absolutely no rub- 

Women bing is ——_ To introduce same to 
readers of this journal we will send 

enough to do the average family washing for a whole year, 
free to any address in the United States on receipt of One 
Dollar (retail price, $1.50) ; or send 10c. and we will send you 
enough to convince you that you cannut get along withont it. 


I. V. WASHING TABLET CO., Scottdale, Pa. 
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THINK it may be said with- 
out exaggeration that the 
widespread ignorance regard- 
ing the proper preparation of 
wholesome food is probably 
the root of all poverty and 
sickness. Many admirable books have been 
published giving receipts for palatable and 
sightly dishes; but too many of these dishes 
require hours for preparation, and when 
prepared are totally unfitted to build the 
muscles, nerve and brain of the average 
working person—and the farmer and his 
wife certainly come under this heading. 

The wife works equally with the man on 
the farm, especially if she be on a ranch farm 
where help cannot be procured even if money 
is at hand. The every-day cooking for the 
masses, like the servant problem, cannot be 
overcome by crude theories. Practical de- 
tails alone will aid us in the dilemma. 


| 
Farmers’ Wives do not Lead Easy Lives 


HE housewife, who must be chambermaid, 
seamstress, cook, and frequently laun- 
dress, must study menus that will build the 
brain and brawn of her family, take as little 
time as possible to prepare, and at the same 
time be palatable and sightly. Her life is 
not an easy one, but she alone, it would 
seem, is responsible for many of the hard- 
ships of which she complains. The hours 
which she spends in fancy cooking and 
the ironing of fancy clothing might, for her 
health’s sake, much better be given to resting 
and recreation. The latter is quite as neces- 
sary as the former. 

Complicated mixtures, such as pies, cakes, 
preserves and jellies, are seen in great variety 
and abundance on the farmhouse table, all of 
them producing much heat without giving a 
corresponding amount of nitrogen or muscle- 
making food. As the hard work of the farm 
is done during the heated term any one can 
see at a glance the folly of such a diet. 
Butter and cream, admirable foods for winter, 
are undesirable in hot weather; and still, dur- 
ing harvest time, when the men are at the 
greatest strain, these so-called good things of 
life are most bountifully bestowed upon them. 


ex 
What We Must Eat to Produce Energy 


HE object of eating is, first, to contribute 
to the growth of the body in its building 
period, infancy and manhood; second, to 
sustain the body under labor by providing 
proper material for the replacement of the 
worn-out particles which are constantly being 
cast off; third, to heat the body and pro- 
duce energy. The average bill-of-fare seems 
to carefully and entirely skip the first two 
objects, -and the third one is followed as 
closely in hot weather as incold. The knowl- 
edge of how to live should, and will, be 
taught, before another generation goes out, in 
every publicschool. The wife of the farmer in 
the next generation will have some little time 
for rest and recreation; her husband will bea 
better-fed man — consequently, a better man. 
Work will be easier, and the world will be 
altogether brighter. City folks will be going 
to the farms, instead of all the country boys 
coming to the overcrowded cities. 

Under the existing circumstances, how- 
ever, the average farmer—the man who 
works on the farm —eats, with the thermom- 
eter at ninety degrees, a dinner of boiled 
ham, potatoes, bread and butter, and pie, with 
coffee and cream. This is not an unusual 
nor an overdrawn bill-of-fare. With the 
exception of the little lean in the ham the 
dinner is entirely carbonaceous, leaving the 
man who is in the field without nitrogen, the 
muscle-repair food, of which he is in need 
during the working-hours. 


ON 
Causes of Great Mortality in Summer 


EOPLE who eat day after day in this way 
give out quickly, and conclude that farm- 
ing is a hard way to earn a living, which is, of 
course, true under such circumstances. The 
weather is hot—very hot, and the dinners 
which the farmer eats contain fuel sufficient 
to keep the body warm with the thermometer 
at zero; the body is surrounded by an oppres- 
sive atmosphere, almost that of the body heat. 
How, then, can the lungs and heart do their 
work in this overtaxed condition? Sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion is the common result. 
The causes of the enormous mortality, both 
of children and the so-called ‘‘ overworked,”’ 
during the hot weather, are perfectly well 
understood; they are chiefly overfeeding, 
lack of pure air in sleeping-rooms, dusty 
beds and carpets—in other words, a lack of 
household knowledge. Remedies are equally 
well known ; the judicious selection of cooling, 
well-blended foods taking the place of the 
green, succulent vegetables containing starch; 
pure water; light, comfortable clothing; well- 
ventilated sleeping-rooms; regular bathing, 
and general hygiene. 

As the working hours of the farmer are 
long, no doubt four meals a day would be 
better than three. The eleven o’clock lunch- 
eon, which is usually sent to the field, instead 
of consisting of cake and pie might be 
buttermilk and brown bread sandwiches, or 
milk and gingerbread, milk and sandwiches, 





Cooking on the Farm 


By MRS. S. T. RORER. 
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or some food that would be 
sustaining and easily di- 
gested without giving heat. 
Cold, not iced, water should 
be taken in abundance, and 
the skin kept in perfect con- 
dition to induce rapid evaporation, which 
always lowers the temperature of the body. 


ot 
Of What the Bill-of-Fare Should Consist 


ATMEAL and well-cooked preparations 
of wheat should take the place of meat 
and potatoes for breakfast. Frequently when 
our country neighbor wishes to express the 
strength of a person he says, ‘‘ Why, he is as 
strong as ahorse.’’ This horse strength, it 
must be remembered, comes from oats. 
There is no law compelling us to feed a horse 
entirely on oats, or man entirely on potatoes. 
Observation would make us think that the 
contrary might be true. Oats possess all the 
constituents necessary for the maintenance of 
high bodily vigor, and are one of those complex 
foods, especially with the addition o: milk, 
capable of supporting life for an indefinite 
period. The cooking and manner of eating 
make a difference in their digestibility. 

Slow cooking and slow eating should be 
the motto with all sorts of foods, but for 
cereals or starchy foods this becomes a com- 
mand. Cook enough oatmeal one day to 
last for two; each careful warming-over aids 
its digestibility and makes it sweeter. 

or 
Lean Meats May be Used Once a Day 

EAN meats may be used once or twice 
a day; eggs, concentrated nitrogenous 
food, may always take the place of meat at 
one meal. It is not necessary that meat 
should ever be added tothe morning meal. 
In cooking green vegetables, if care be iaken, 
sufficient may be cooked one day for two, 
thus saving the artificial heat of the house 
and the strength of the housewife. It 
requires the same amount of fire to cook half 
a peck of string beans as it does to cook a 
smaller quantity; one part may be put aside 
and served cold with a little French dressing 
for the next day's dinner. Cauliflower and 
cabbage are equally good, cold or hot. 
Green peas may be very carefully cooked, 
and a portion seasoned with salt and pepper 
and put aside; next day throw them into a 
double boiler to reheat. When hot they will 
be ready to use. Cold meats, if nicely gar- 

nished, are palatable and sightly. 

Sunday’s dinner may always be prepared 
on Saturday. Potatoes may be boiled, and 
on Sunday hashed, mixed with cream sauce, 
and heated in a double boiler. 

Asparagus, string beans, lima beans, peas, 
and even squash, may be carefully cooked 
on Saturday and reheated on Sunday. 

Such desserts as old-fashioned rice pud- 
ding, and those made from gelatine, also cup 
custards, may be made and placed aside. 
Fruit should be used during the summer, 
and cooked desserts saved for the winter. 

ray | 
Habits that Might Well be Changed 


T HAS been our habit, andthe habit of our 
mothers and grandmothers, to have the 
heavy meal for the farmer at noonday —not 
because it was the prover thing to do, but 
because we have followed the example of 
generations previous, Observation told us 
that the generations were getting weaker, but 
this did not influence the noonday dinner. 
In the Western part of the United States, on 
the large ranches where work, necessarily, is 
very heavy, men find that they cannot work 
during the afternoon if the heavy meal has 
been taken at noon. The bodily tempera- 
ture is greater during digestion, and they are 
unable to work easily in the hot sun during 
the process of digestion. Now the heavy 
meal is given at five o’clock, when the day’s 
work is comparatively over, that they may 
quietly rest and digest. In some parts of 
the country progression has gone so far that 
the men rest during the greater heat of the 
afternoon, begin their work at half-past 
three, work until six, then take their dinner, 
rest an hour after, and work in the field 
during the early twilight. 
at 
Aim for Simplicity on the Table 
N ALL walks of life the cry is for greater 
simplicity. No longer is the overladen 
table containing six or eight kinds of pre- 
serves and half a dozen kinds of cake popular; 
in its place we have higher thinking and 
lighter living, foods prepared in such a way 
as to bring rest and happiness. In arranging 
meals the housewife should take into account 
the ages and habits of the different members 
of the household, the surrounding heat and 
hours of labor, and fill the demands, which 
alone can make perfect health. The intelli- 
gent woman no longer stands over the hot fire 
to preserve or make layer cakes or pies—all 
composed, perhaps, of good wholesome food, 
but each better without being made complex. 
She takes her bread-and-butter sandwich with 
the fresh fruits, rather than rubbing the but- 
ter into the flour and putting the sweetened 
cooked fruit inside. In this way she has 
better and more digestible food. 








Menus to be Used in the Summer -Time 


HE menus given below are but sugges- 
tions, and if some intelligent, bright 
housewife will try the plan of four light 
meals, | am sure she may soon induce her 
neighbors to follow. 


Breakfast, 5.30 


i eee ~—e- — a 
Omelet 
Whole Wheat Bread Coffee 
| Hot Milk 
= 
Luncheon, 9 o'clock — Sent to Field 
c . 7 
A Bowl of Well-Cooked Cold-Moulded Cereal 
Milk Fruit 
! 
Luncheon, Noon 
[ Bowl of Cream Soup 
j Toast 
| Cold Beef Potato Salad | 
| Fruit | 
Dinner, 5 o'clock 
Stewed Chicken Rice 
Baked Tomatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Cup Custards 
Coffee 
or 
Breakfast, 5.30 
Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 
Coffee Hot Milk 
Luncheon, 9 o'clock — Sent to Field 
Buttermilk and Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Luncheon, 12 o'clock 
Tomatoes, Stuffed and Baked 
Potatoes, Creamed, with Cheese 
Cold Slaw 
Dinner, 5 o'clock 
Broiled Ham Suing Beans 
Stewed Cucumbers 
Cold Slaw } 
Bread Custard 
Coffee | 
| 
eet 
Breakfast, 5.30 
Chipped Creamed Beef 
Corn Bread Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 
J 


Luncheon, 9 o'clock — Sent to Field 


Milk 


seef Sandwiches 


Luncheon, 12 o'clock 


Rice Croquettes, Cream Sauce 

Sliced Tomatoes 

Cottage Cheese Brown Bread | 
Fruit 


Dinner, 5 o'clock 


3eef Steak 
Panned Tomatoes on Toast, Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Rice Pudding 


or 


Menus for Sunday Dinners to be Cooked on Saturday 


Souillon 


Cold Roasted Beef, Cream Horseradish Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Sliced Tomatoes 
Brown Bread 
Cold Asparagus, French Dressing 
Rice Pudding 


} Coffee 

bes caiaiad : : J 

Potato Soup 

Brown Stew of Beef, Dumplings | 

Cold Slaw 

Sliced Tomatoes 

Berries Gingerbread 

Coffee 

— 

Vegetable Soup | 

Rolled Boned Leg of Mutton, Tomato Sauce | 

Peas Creamed Potatoes 

Tomatoes, French Dressing 
Cottage Cheese Bread 

Melon 

3 = 
oT 


@. In the next (the July) issue of the JOURNAL Mrs. 
Rorer will take for her subject 


“Canning, Preserving and Jelly-Making ”’ 


A timely article for all housekeepers. 
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if you owna 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White 
Mountain 


Freezer 


The triple motion by 
its constant movement 
increases the speed of the 
freezing process, and 
thoroughly beats the 
cream while it freezes, 
thus insuring absolute 
smoothness. No uneven 
or lumpy cream if you 
use a White Mountain 
Freezer. 





FREE Our book 


of “Frozen 
Dainties,” contain- 
ing fifty choice re- 
cipes for Ice Creams 
and Iced Desserts. 











The White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 








KNOX: 
GELATINE 

















Quality is never sacrificed to meet unfair 
competition ; should you find a price below 
mine, you will find the quality even lower 
than the price. 


No Other Gelatine is so Good 


as Knox’s Gelatine 


I will prove this if you will send for my book of 
seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 


which 
I WILL MAIL FREE 


if you will send the name of your grocer. If you 
can’t do this, send a 2-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
stamps, the book and full pint sample. lor 15c., 
the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). 
A large package of Kunox’s Gelatine will make 
two quarts (a half gallon) of jelly and contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 


Chas. B. Knox, 12 Railroad Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 


AIR SYPHON, ENAMEL LINED 
REFRIGERATORS 


Are ideal from an 
economical and sani- 
tary standpoint, at 
a price trifling fur 
the great advantages 
conferred on the ice 
user. Ice consump 
tion is lessened be 
cause our special 
syphon method of 
circulation and ven 
tilation makes the 
cost much less for a 
temperature aver- 
aging 38° to 42° than 
in other refrigerators with a minimum 
of 48° to 52°. The Syphon ventilating 
| system absolutely prevents accumula- 
| tion of moisture and so prevents liability of growth of disease- 
bearing germs. 
| Ne contaminating odors or taste can possibly result from 
association of vegetables, meats, butter, milk, etc., even if placed 
in the same compartment. Booklet explains it. The white enamel 
lining, being non-porous, is a more healthful lining than is used 
| in the old style refrigerators. Cleans perfectly with moist cloth 
The Syphon principle, then, makes these refrigerators the 
| most scientifically practical, economical and sanitary on the 
market. Adopted by The Pullman Co., Northern Pacific Ry., 
Great Northern Ry., Pennsylvania Railway East, Union Pacific 
Ry., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & O., C. M. & St. P., C. B. & Q., etc. 
BOOKLET is full of valuable information on care and 
economy of a refrigerator, FREE. Send for it. 
Any selection you make will be delivered to your depot on re- 
| ceipt of list price, and if in ten days you are not satisfied that it is 
| allitis represented to be, we will refund your money. Write to-day. 


| WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
' 220 Old Colony Building, Chicago; 409 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 

































AN ATTRACTIVE LOG CABIN 


The rustic bridge gives an added charm to this 
country home at Idaho City, Idaho. 


A SNAP-SHOT PHOTOGRAPH 


Taken at Manitou, Colorado, of a charming little cabin to which 
has been given the pretty title of ‘‘ Pine Knot Cottage.’’ 
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Some Cabins of Logs 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUBMITTED TO THE JOURNAL 


IN PRIZE COM”ETITIONS 


SUBURBAN HOME MADE OF LOGS 


Very cozy is this home, “‘ The Cliffs,’’ the suburban residence of a family in 
Maury County, Tennessee. 


The side view of the house is given. 







CABIN HOME IN BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Delightfully situated at the foot of a mountain is this cabin home, which 
is built of redwood logs. 


It is both comfortable and picturesque. 



























QUAINT OLD LOG CABIN 


Reminiscent of pleasant times is this house built of logs, at 
State Line, Mississippi. It is surrounded by fine trees. 

































A SHELTERED LOG CABIN 


This log cabin is at Highland Park, 
one of Chicago’s suburbs. 













THE POSTS ARE OF HUGE LOGS 


This log cabin, with its broad piazzas and artistic porte-cochere, 
is situated at Los Angeles, California. 










AN ARTIST’S STUDIO 


In the private grounds of an estate at San José, California, this 
pretty art studio has been built entirely of logs. 


IN PLATTE CANON, COLORADO 


Perched on a hill and surrounded by trees 
is this charming little summer home. 














BY THE ROADSIDE 






Park, Haines Falls, New York. 








WITH A LONG, LOW ROOF 


Palmer Park, near Detroit, Michigan, is where this inviting 


cabin is found. It has a most attractive entrance. 








BUILT WITH DOUBLE PORCHES 


Comfortable in appearance is this two-story log cabin at Highland 


Park. Illinois. It bears the name of ** Ravina Lodge.’’ 






Cottage built of logs at Twilight 
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Baby’s 
Birthright 


is comfort—and a baby’s comfort 
greatly depends on what toilet powder 
is used. Many a sore, feverish little 
body might have been saved from 
needless pain by mothers insisting on 
getting the genuine Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder. There are 
hundreds of worthless imitations on 
the market which contain irritants of 
a dangerous nature. Mennen’s is a 
little higher in price, but there is a 
reason for it—it costs more to make. 
Only the finest refined talcum and 
boracic acid antiseptically prepared 
goes into its making. 


Mennen’s 


BORATED 


Talcum 
Toilet 
Powder 


is invaluable for the troubles of in- 
fancy. It relieves the irritation of 
prickly heat, nettle rash and chafing. 
It soothes the smarting of chapped 
hands, cools the fever of sunburn, re- 
vives all the natural functions of the 
skin, making it soft and velvety. After 
shaving it is delightful. 


Sample by mail FREE, if you 
mention this magasine. Sold 
everywhere. By mail, 25c. 


GERHARD MENNEN 


COMPANY 

100 Orange Street 
Newark 
N. J. 









Look 
for the 
Portrait of 
Gerhard 
Mennen on 
the cover 
of the box. 
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THE « W. B. ERECT FORM” CORSET 


Is now made for summer wear of the 
coolest and lightest materials. Each 
pair is hip gored, bias cut and in ac- 
cord with the new low-busted waists. 
It is a ga corset and does away 


with all the ills of tight-lacing. 


“W. B. ERECT FORM” 703 is made 
of lisle net, trimmed at top with $] 
lace and baby ribbon. 

“W. B. ERECT FORM” 705 is like 
703, but is made of batiste, trimmed 
at top with lace and baby ribbon. 





THE “SHIRT WAIST” CORSET 


never had a peer in popularity. It fits 
any figure and absolutely does away 
with all ungainly ridges at the bust and 
shoulder blades, rounding off the form 
into lines of exquisite symmetry. 


“W. B. SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 115 is 
made of the strongest batiste, 
trimmed at top and bottom with $] 
lace and baby ribbon. In white only. 


“W. B. SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 116 is 

like t16 but the material is of 
strong French lisle net of unusual $] 
sturdiness. 
Your dealer has the ERECT FORM and the 
SHIRT WAIST corsets on sale. If you cannot 
secure them at his store, send us the price of 
corset desired, mentioning his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. FOR SAFETY SAKE 
remit by registered letter or money order. 

CAUTION. Every pair of ‘‘W. B. ERECT 
FORM” or “SHIRT WAIST” corsets is so 
stamped inside. Look for this lettering ! 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Dept. 2, 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
 B Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
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DESIGNED AND DRAWN 





MADE WITH SAILOR COLLAR 
Shirt-waist of thin white pique with 
vest of fine white lawn. The deep 
sailor collar and the cuffs are of 
heavy all-over embroidery. 


FOR THE AFTERNOON 


Shirt-waist of white lawn, closing at the 
back. A kerchief of the lawn and 
Valenciennes lace is attached under the 
arms, and knotted in front. 


FOR A SUMMER MORNING 
Morning shirt-waist of dimity with 
colored dots. Thecollar, bodice and 
upper part of sleeves are done in 
lingerie tucks, as shown. 





A DAINTY WAIST 


An afternoon waist of 
violet French batiste and 
Valenciennes lace. The 
yoke vest is of the violet 
batiste in lingerie tucks. 
The girdle is of velvet. 








FOR THE SEASHORE 


Comfortable-looking blouse waist of pink 
chambray with white stripes. The waist opens 
down the side and is finished with a band of 
white piqué. The belt is of piqué. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 







with points of whi 


MADE WITH A YOKE VEST 


Simple street shirt-waist of 
blue chambray with white 
dots. The bands which trim 
it are of thin white duck 
stitched on the edges and 
finished with pearl buttons. 










PRETTY AFTERNOON WAIST 


Afternoon waist of pale yellow batiste, ar- 
ranged in the tiniest lingerie tucks and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The yoke 


is of rows of the Valenciennes. 


IN BLUE AND WHITE 
Waist of blue linen, clos- 
ing surplice fashion over 
avest. The surplice, col- 
lar and cuffs are finished 


and small buttons. 




















te linen 


FOR A GARDEN PARTY 


A rather Frenchy waist of bive 
batiste and Valenciennes. The 
upper part is arranged in fine 
tucks; the lower part in large 
tucks. The biblike arrange- 
ment is of white batiste with 
appliqués of Valenciennes. 


FOR A SUMMER EVENING 


Evening waist of thinnest Swiss muslin with 
tiny tucks, hand run. The collar, cuffs, upper 
parts of the sleeves and the trimming across 
the waist are of lace. The girdle is of velvet. 
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Simple Dimities and Organdies 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 







































By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 








The Forsythe Waist 
$5.00 


| Made of genuine Japanese Wash Silk, hand 
loom, in 500 patterns, of the most exquisite 
colorings. For style, fit and durability this 
Waist is incomparable. 


Samples and illustrations mailed upon 
request, 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


“ONYX” 
BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX” brand is 
the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 


TO WEAR IN THE GARDEN 


Simple dress of white dimity 
figured in blue and designed for 
wearin the morning in the garden, 
or on the piazza. The bodice is 
gathered in fine tucks to the 
depth of a yoke, and fastens up 
the back. The skirt is seven- 
gored and finished with a hem. 











FOR A SUMMER AFTERNOON 


Evening gown of pale lemon-colored organdy 
figured with a deeper shade of yellow with 
tracings of green. It is made over lemon- 
colored silk. The bodice, sleeves and skirt 
are trimmed with écru Cluny lace appliquéd 
in irregular waving lines. 


DRESSY AFTERNOON GOWN 


Afternoon gown of gray organdy figured in 
black and white and trimmed with black lace. 
The slip over which it is worn Is of plain gray 
organdy, as are the tucked sleeves and the 
tucked squares formed by the arrangement of << 
the lace on the skirt. The lace on the waist is = 
caught together at the left side with a looped 
bow of black ribbon velvet. This gown isa 
particularly stylish one. 


Lorp & TayLor, Whole- 
sale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you 
cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 


aaa Wholesale, NEW YORK 


_ The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
Insi 
ist 


On seeing the perforation 


DAINTY MORNING GOWN 


Morning gown of peach- 
colored dimity with faint dots 
of scarlet. The lower part of 
the waist is very full, and is 
shirred into a yoke of white 
lawn tucked finely. 
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" SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


The Boston Silk Store — Established 1865. 


FANCY SILKS 


Ata fraction of their worth—/. ¢., 


5000 YAROS sin Nien 


most every color and 

combination imaginable: Beautiful 
Satin Stripes on Taffeta Grounds; 

| Cannelle Pompadour Effects; Stripes; 

Exquisite Tucked and Checked Taf- 

| 

| 





STYLISH SUMMER GOWN 
Afternoon gown of organdy with a pale gray 
background and vivid figures in black and 
Scarlet. The yoke and undersleeves are of 
plain pale gray organdy. Deep écru embroid 
ery forms the trimming of bodice, sleeves 
and collar. The scarf is of soft black satin, 
and is draped across the bust, around the 
waist, and knotted loosely at the left side. 


fetas; Ombré Stripes; and a 
wonderful assortment of de- 65c¢ 
signs and weaves — regular 

$1.00 goods, allat . . . Per Yard 


This lot represents some of the greatest values 
| offered in the United States 


FOR A SUMMER EVENING 
Evening gown of dull green organdy trimmed 
with black lace and narrow black ribbon 
velvet. The skirt is made with four rather 


wide tucks at each side which run down to 
within twelve inches of the lower edge. The 
lace which trims the bodice falls loosely 
over a simulated pointed girdle of the ribbon 
velvet. The sleeves are tucked to the elbows 
and trimmed with lace and ribbon velvet. 


READY FOR A GARDEN PARTY 
Afternoon gown of white organdy trimmed with an | 


original arrangement of deep Vandyke points of white 
lace. The yoke and sleeves are tucked, The Vandyke 
points may be bought in any length desired. 


ial 
| | No samples will be sent of this very cheap lot unless 


| | SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.,Boston, Mass. 


a two-cent stamp is enclosed for postage. 
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Mr. Edward Bolduc, with Wanamaker & 
Brown, Philadelphia, writes: 


“TI want to testify to the efficacy of Eskay’s 
Food as a health-builder for babies. It has 
made an unusually healthy youngster of 
my grandson, Edward F. Lightener. After 
his birth his mother was at a loss to finda 
food that would agree with him, and I con- 
sider it most fortunate that 1 suggested 
* Eskay’s,’ for he has thrived wonderfully, 
and is now one of the healthiest children 
I have ever seen.”’ 





Eskay's Food is now put up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, closed by vacuum pressure. Being thus 
rendered perfectly sterile, its keeping qualities are 
assured, 


Generous sample (sufficient fer ten meals) 
Sree on postal request. 


Situ, Kiine & Frencu Co,, Philadelphia. 
% 


7itL NOURISHES FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE [SX 











BLuelABEL 


~ Soups. 


READY FOR USE 
Wi ALTER HEATING 


i“ “Sa 


VARIETIES 








Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 

dealer sells our pianos we sell 

a practically bring our 
ar 


ge Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 
as available in the most remote village in the Inited 
States as if = lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The luxurious every-day train to California, the 
Overland Limited, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. via 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways. Dining cars 2 /a carte. Buffet 
Library Cars. Drawing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. Personally con- 
ducted excursions semi-weekly. Send for illustrated 
booklet. W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 








| go there and worship. 
| that he has given up three pews in his church 
| for this purpose. 
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Sociely Motto —* Goop CHEER.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 

Flower — COREBOPSIS. 

Sociely Song —‘* SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 
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Jn writing Jor infor mation, inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

"Twas not given for you alone — 

ass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Tillin Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 





»S THE new year in Sunshine 
’ work begins in June I am 
going to devote almost all 
of this letter to telling the 
JOURNAL readers about our 
plans for this summer. 
Several ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations are 
arranging to have at least one pew in their 
churches, to be known as ‘‘the Sunshine 
pew,’’ which will be reserved for strangers to 
One pastor reports 


‘*T never used to go to church,’’ said a man 


| to me lately, ‘‘ until they opened ‘the Sun- 


shine pew’ inthe churchinour block. Some- 
way, I feel I have a reserved seat now.’’ 

The pastors will preach one Sunshine ser- 
mon yearly, the choirs will sing Sunshine 
music, the ushers will be Sunshine members, 
and the silver collections will go to assist in 
the work of the Sunshine branches. 

aX 
Prayer-Meetings will be Held Regularly 
UNSHINE prayer-meetings will be held 
just as often as the churches think advis- 

able. At these meetings everybody will be 
asked to bring something. If it is an orange 
then the announcement will be made as a 
Sunshine Orange Prayer-meeting —the fruit 
to be distributed as the branch plans, perhaps 


| among the sick of the parish —or for a church 


supper, fair or sale. Large baskets at the 
door will be filled with the golden Sunshine. 

There will be a program of music and 
short addresses and prayer. Then ten or 
twelve in the audience will give Sunshine 
‘‘thoughts.’’ These will be read from poetry 
or prose, giving the author of the “ thought ”’ if 
known. One orange prayer-meeting resulted 
in over eight hundred inmates of a home 
having extra fruit for dinner the day after. 

Some chaplains whose summer work is 
light will hold Sunshine services in the par- 
lors of the hotels in large cities, thus not only 
giving the strangers in the city an opportu- 
nity to attend, but pleasing as well the aged 
and infirm, who so often live the year round 
in hotels and seldom connect themselves with 
any one denomination. Music will generally 
be supplied by church choirs assisted by any 
artists of note who may be in town at the 
time. When pastoral assistance is needed or 
a visit from a minister is desired, the head 
clerk will send for the Sunshine chaplain, 
whose name and address have been left with 
him for just such an emergency. 


ot 
How Birthday Parties are Held 


HERE are now about one thousand organ- 
ized branches. Many have already an- 
nounced the date of their International Day 
celebration. The exercises are various—no 
two bands having them exactly alike. One 
popular program calls for a birthday party, 
and I will give you a form of invitation. 
You may need it, for, as you grow older, you 
will surely want to celebrate in this very 
manner. 

The president of the branch, with the assist- 
ance of a committee, sends out to all inter- 
ested a tiny 2 by 2 inch bag made of any 
pretty material and closed with a drawstring. 
This is put into an envelope with a pretty 
invitation that reads as follows: 


The International Sunshine Society 
Branch No. 1, of 
announces a 
| SUNSHINE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
In honor of 
(Name to be filled in for each person invited) 
At the home of 
8P.M. June ——, 1901. 
This birthday party is given for you. 
Its plan is charming and also new: 
We kindly forward a little sack ; 
You'll surely send it or bring it back 
With cents as many as years you’re old — 
The number no one shall e’er be told! 
Some friends will give you a bit to eat 
While others furnish a musical treat ; 
A birthday present awaits you there. | 
Anticipating no vacant chair, 
Since ’tis your personal birthday party, 
Accept our greetings, all warm and hearty; 
To forget the date would be impropriety. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 











Birthday Gifts are Given to Every Guest 
OU will notice that the party is given 
especially for each and every one invited, 
and therefore, as the last line states, not to 
appear would be great ‘‘ impropriety.’’ 

A short program is provided by way of 
entertainment, and before leaving every one 
present selects from a table laden with pack- 
ages a birthday gift. These presents are all 
donated by the different members and friends. 
If they are comical in nature much amuse- 
ment is caused by insisting on every one 
unwrapping and exhibiting the prize. 

The little bags that were sent out are 
dropped, instead of a visiting-card, into the 
card-receiver, as each guest enters, and it is 
surprising how the pennies and stamps count 
up! One hundred guests will bring in, on 
an average, forty-five dollars, and since the 
gifts cost nothing, and the hostess furnishes 
the refreshments, the amount is clear gain. 


ar 
Sunshine Book Sales are Popular 


= ORDER to keep a branch ever ready for 

action it is absolutely necessary to inter- 
est the members in some special entertain- 
ment two or three times a year. 

The Sunshine Book Sale is one of the most 
successful ‘‘ inventions’’ of the society, By 
all means every branch that can should have 
one thissummer. You know there is not one 
member anywhere who has not some book 
that he or she has read and enjoyed and is 
perfectly willing to pass on. 

A. committee collects the books and marks 
them down to just half price, or lower if 


thought wise. Then the members act as 
salesgirls and exhibit their goods to the 
public. Have it well understood beforehand 


that everybody is supposed to buy something 
before leaving, though it be but a five-cent 
book. Have a “‘ bargain counter,’’ ‘‘ closing- 
out’’ sale, ‘‘ damaged goods,’’ and 
other placards to attract the eye. 


or 
The Invitations that are Sent Out 
F YOU wish to send out printed invitations 
use something like this: 


The International Sunshine Society 
Branch No. 1, of 





announces a 
SUNSHINE BOOK SALE 
At the home of Mrs. , No. —, —— St., City 
(All prices cut one-half) 
To begin at8P.mM. June —. 





On your shelves there is a book, 

You will find it, if you look, 

One which you will never miss 

Since you do not know where ‘tis — 

Send it to us, with your love; 

Maybe good-as-cash ’twill prove; 

Many folks of many minds 

Seek for books of many kinds. 

We will have a bargain sale, 

If our planning doesn’t fail, 

Every book half price, or less. 

Come and see them. 

send books to Mrs. 
than June 


3. & S. 


Please , not later 








Many pretty things can be made for this 
book sale. If any article bears a name that 
incorporates the word ‘‘ book”? it is salable 
here. A notion counter may be laden with 
book-covers made of pieces of silk, home- 
made __receipt-books, _memorandum-books, 
book-marks, book-protectors, book-shields, 
cook-books, guest-books, engagement-books, 
book-racks, and many other articles. 


ax 
An Idea for a Handkerchief Bazar 


” THE same way handkerchief bazars 
may be held. A most interesting sale 
may be had by securing handkerchiefs from 
every State in the Union. Have a State 
booth and mark each article with the name 
of the place it comes from. Should any 
handkerchief be hand-made it would be 
interesting to know the name and address of 
the maker. If she should happen to be an 
invalid nothing will please her more than to 
hear from the purchaser of her contribution. 
If you have any special entertainment from 
ten to eleven, state it on the corner of the 
invitation. Of course each person present is 
expected to buy at least one handkerchief. 





The International Sunshine Society 

Branch No. 1, of 
announces a 

SUNSHINE HANDKERCHIEF BAZAR 

At 





To begin at 3 P. M., June —. 


Kindly send a handkerchief, 
Red bandanna, silk or lace, 
Linen, good for cold or grief; 
Everything will find its place. 
We shall have a charming sale — 
Don’t forget the right address ! — 
*Spite of wind or rain or hail, 
Come and welcome. ‘. &. &, 
N. B.— Handkerchiefs should be sent to Mrs. 
, not later than June ——. | 
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Coffee Topers 


More of that kind than belong to the 
whiskey class. No criticism offered if the 
drug agrees with the system, and it does 
with some. About one in three are un- 
pleasantly affected in some organ of the 
body, and the proof is found by the dis 
ease leaving when coffee is left off. 

Postum Food Coffee furnishes perfect 
nourishment and quickly rebuilds a 
broken-down nervous system. Proof is 
in trying. 

Grocers furnish 





at 15 
Delicious when properly boiled 


and 25 cents. 
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Toilet 
Ware 


and 

other 

goods 
Suitable for country cottage or town 
house shown in exact shape and color 


in our large illustrated catalogue No. 
11 G. Write for tt at once. 


PRICES ALWAYS AVERAGE 


“I4 LESS THAN ELSEWHERE” 
50-54 West 22d Street, New York 


> © 














Under one’s own vine or 
tree suggest the acme of 
out-of-doors comfort. 

It is Old Hickory in 
name but New Hickory 
in fact; the toughest 
white hickory saplings, 
with bark left on, bent, 

; fitted and fashioned care- 
fully by hand into comfortable shapes. 


Price of this Chair, $2.75; two for $5.00 
Same Chair on Rockers 50c Extra 
FREIGHT PREPAID EAST OF THE ROCKIES. 

Your dealer keeps them; if not, write for Illustrated 
Catalogue, showing over 110 patterns of unique 20th Cen- 
tury Styles of Rockers, Settees, Tables and all kinds of 
Rustic Furniture for Lawns, Verandas, etc.; for Homes 
or Clubs. Pretty Settee, $4.50 to $12.00. 


Dept. A, OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., Martinsville, Ind. 
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Standard Water -Colors 


One half pan each Crimson, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Ochre, White, Sienna, 
Black, in enameled palette top box with 
brush, mailed for 40 cents. 





| WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Incorporated, Artists’ Colormen 


84 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
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Easter Morn 


The increased demand for our panel 
pictures has induced us to secure a 
supply of new and varied high-class 
subjects. ‘lo obtain a picture send us 
(care Dept. L) 25 trade-marks from 











A Reputation 


has only two uses: It may be 
LIVED UPON or 
LIVED UP TO. 
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B.I. Babbitt 


Best Soap 


has a reputation that has been lived up to 
and constantly improved for generations. 





MADE BY 


B.T. Babbitt, New York 


Sold by grocers everywhere 








Willing Captives 
Best Soap or 10 from 1776 Soap 
Powder, name the picture you wish, 
enclose a 2-cent stamp for postage, 
and you will receive the picture at 


once, 








Send fer Catalogue. 
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$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ 
wear. 

Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills. 

Warranted more durable than white lead. 

Is not ready-mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such cael an tabhened ma- 
terial as the best painters use. 

Is ground thick — very thick. 

Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed 
oil to each gallon. 

Is pure, linseed oil paint. 


You mix it your- 
self and know. 





Is most durable paint made. 

Linseed oil makes durability. 

Does not chalk like lead does. 

‘There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 
Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five 


years. Cash refunded if it does. 
Is legally guaranteed. Have your own 
lawyer write the guarantee if you don’t like 


ours. 
The great common-sense paint. Costs less 
wears longer, aml gives better general 


satisfaction than any other paint or wh:'te 
lead. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


ce 


The Morley Ear-drum 


is a recent discovery for 











tt 
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“Certain insects perpetuate or actually spread disease 
by acting as carriers, being the passive factors in the 
storage and transportation of certain infections, of 
which typhoid and probably diphtheria may be taken 
as disease types, and flies, bedbugs, fleas and roaches 
as the insects commonly at fault.’—Z£xtract from an 
address delivered by W. M. L. Coplin, M. D., professor 
of Bacteriology, before the Pennsylvania State Medi- 
cal Society, May, 1899. See Philadelphia Medical 
Journal, June, p. 1307. 


langlefoot catches the germ as well as the fly. There- 
fore Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper should be in constant 
use during fly time. 4 





EAR 


among your friends. The Watch: is fully warranted, Waltham or 
Stem Wind and Pendant Set, Case of beautiful design, in two s 
and one size for gentlemen, open face or hunting case; or sel 


up for Bicycles for boys and girls, ladies and gentlemen; 8 Ib 
girls’ nickel-plated Skates or Air Rifle or Lace Curtains: 10 Ibs. 
or Crescent Camera or Rugby Football; 50 Ibs. for Dinner 
Folding Camera; 25 Ibs. for Mackintosh or Banquet Lan 
Rocker; 35 !bs. for Graphophone. 


One agent writes: 


“Mr. W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. : 
** Dear Sir: —1 received the Watch all right and was very mu 
it. I think it is a beautiful Watch and just suits me in every way 


just a day aud a half to take the full amount of orders to earn t 
I think I have been well paid for my work and trouble. I th 
man or lady can very easily go out and in a few days at the 
orders to earn such a Watch as the one I have earned, 
on the same plan. Yours truly, 

* OAKLEY MARSHALL, Colorado St 


Our Agents are all pleased, 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. E) 





A GOLD 
WATCH 


By selling 50 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Etc. 


Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 7 Ibs. for a Nickel Watch and Chain; 90 Ibs. 


I thank you for the 
quick shipment of the Watch and hope I may in the future take more orders 


Write for complete Catalogue and papers 


Elgin Works, 
izes for ladies 
1 25 lbs. for a 


s. for boys’ or 
for Gold Ring 
Set or Baker 
ip or Willow 


h pleased with 

It took me 
he Watch, and 
ink any young 
most take the 






rings, Col.” 
ee 
Springfield, Mass. 








relief of deafness. It 
makes up for all defi- 
ciencies of the im- 
paired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor glass. 
INVISIBLE, comfortable, safe. Adjusted 
by any one. 


Write for book, describing and illustrating the Morley 
Ear-drum, FREE, 


THE MORLEY CO., Department S 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 




















LEA 





Makes all Ch 






Bewere of /mitations 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


digestible.-—Gives a delicate flavor to Welsh 
Rarebits, Lobster-Newburgh, Oysters, etc. 


SHUG Lhe she SSorrend Sohn Duncans Sons 





& PERRINS’ 






afing-dish cookery palatable and 


AGENTS -NEW YORK, 





You Hear! 


When you use 


Wilson’s “Stnse" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 











KING: OF INSECT TRAPS 


FLICONE is a paper pyramid that is sticky on 
the inside. A hole at the top admits light. A fly 
will crawl under an object if he can see light above. 
FLICONE is a clean manner of “doing” flies to 
afinish, It is a perfect trap, as has been proved. 
Is not a nuisance—sticky part out of sight, so 
are the flies. It is not unsightly, rather an orna- 
ment —same price as fly paper. Millions will be 
sold, Agents wanted to introduce it. ‘To show it 
is to sell it. A big money maker—30 cents a dozen. 


machine of the most modern construction; easy-running; noise 
attachments and accessories; handsome golden oak woudwork, 5 


any where, C. 0. D., without deposit, on 
PRICE if on arrival of mac hine you do not find it the be 
$15.45 Grade Kenwood, $21.00. 


our expense. Write for descriptive circulars an 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), 158-164 W. Van Bur 





You Can Do All Your Sewin 


ON OUR WONDERFUL SELLER, OUR 


No. 9 BALL-BEARING ARLINGTON ; 


60 DAYS’ TRIAL. Order to-day; : = 

est value ever offered, have it returned at > 

d Free Sewing Machine Catalog, which 4 5 

contains illustrations of reliable machines at $10.50, $12.50, $14.50; Highest — > 
Testimonials from every State in the Union. ig 3 

en St., Dept. N-3, CHICAGO, ILL. 


in \4 the time, with \% the 
work, at \% the price of 
other machines. 








strictly high- 
grade, high-arm 
less; full ball-bearing stand; a!! 
drawer, drophead cabinet style. Sent 






Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to their 
perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letiers from many users, free 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


103 Trust Building Louisville, Ky. 

















THE 






" 


has said ‘‘ 





Send 10 cts. to-day for agents’ outfit and samples. 
FLICONE MFG. CO. ‘“W’ Holyoke, Mass. 
COCKROACHE RATS, Mice, Croton 
Bugs, Water Bugs 


) andall other Vermin are a nuisance. Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste wil! positively rid your home of 
these pests. One of the ingredients consumes their bodies. 
In general use for 25 years. Sold by Druggists and Grocers 
everywhere at 25 cents a box, or sent direct, prepaid. 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CRACKS IN FLOORS 


Are unsightly, unclean and unsanitary. 
GRIPPIN’S WOOD, CRACK AND 
CREVICE FILLER is the only perfect 
remedy. <A Paste, easily 
applied, elastic, adhesive, 
— non-shrinkable. Dirt 
an 





moth proof. Cost 
about lec. per sq. ft. 5ibs. 
will treat an averuge 


room. Price 20c, per lb. 
State the kind and con- 
dition of wood when or- 
dering, and full instruc- 
tions will be given. Is 7 
also the best filler for open-grained woods. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Thirteenth Avenue, Newark, New York 


(Inclose stamp for booklet.) 
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Kills Without 


Sent by mail, one for 15c. 
R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Illinois 


KING 


Killer 


Soils Nothing 


Fly 


Crushing (Size, 5x38 inches) 












“he wire being almost invisible Flies and Mos- 
quitoes are easily and quickly killed, thus clearing 
your house 


of them in a few minutes. A prominent lady 
It is the most prized article in my house.” 
One dozen for $1. Change or stamps accepted 























“. The Most Wonde 
: Bread and 


perfectly smooth and wil! 
is required it can be done 
ing its merits. Sells for 


no agents will be sent on receipt of price. 


CLARK & PARSONS COMPANY, Sole Mirs., East Wilton, Maine, U. S. A. 
Sole manufacturers of Holt’s ** LIGHTNING " Hay Kuaife. 


rful Edge of “Lightning” | 
Cake Knives HOT or COLD Bread or Cake 


not break cake-frosting. Perfeetly tempered, but if sharpening 
the same as with a common knife. There is no other possess- 
WO) cents. Agents Wanted. Write for terms. 


(Patented) enables one to cut 


Where we have 








Invigorates the Entire System 


Acts on the nerve centres, tones the mus- 
cles, enlarges lung capacity, prevents colds. 


Showers all the body at once. Will not wet 
or disarrange the hair. <A bathtub not a 
necessity. Price, $4, express prepaid east of 
Mississippi River. Dr. Melchers’ valuable 
book on use of water mailed FREE. 


THE MEILINK MPG. CO., Dept. L, Toledo, 0. 








The Ideal Steam Cooker . 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. Wili hold 12 one-quart jars in 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. 







The food is cooked 
under pressure by steam generated from 
aterilized water. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. IN’e pay express. Agents Wanted. 


“0061 ‘gz “wef pruajeg 








TOLEDO COOKER €0., Box 10, Toledo, Obie 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN 








41 Wert Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 







wf on How DELIGHTFUL = 
¢~<L3"FRAGRINE’ 


Perfect Deodorizer and Disinfectant. Refreshing; 
Invigorating. Perfumes while it destroys offensive odors and 
germs. Protects against disease. Delightful for the bath. 


Kottle and Atomizer sent postpaid on receipt ef $1.00 











C. B. DOLGE CHEMICAL CO., Westport, Conn. 
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Comfort — 


Every requirement of comfort— 
every requisite of healthful beauty 
—is supplied by FERRIS’ GOOD 
SENSE CORSET WAISTS. They 
are made in summer net as shown in 
illustration, also in soft, lightweight 
material. If you want to realize the 
perfection of comfort, combined with 
the satisfaction of knowing you 
look as well as you feel, try a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset Waist 


Made in all shapes and sizes to 
suit every form — with long or 
short waist, high or low bust. 
Sold by all leading retailers. Il- 
lustrated catalogue free. Finest 
material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
3Al Broadway, New York 














SURE CURE FOR 

WRINKLES 
Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 













Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Cata- 
logue 
free. 












CUSHION 


H BUTTON 
ose 
No Stitching in the Elastic Supporter 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 


“@GLook for the Name on 
every loop, and for the 
Moulded ubber Button. 


RFR ee 


“Coward Shoes: 


PERFECT FEET’’ 


Such, in four words, is the story of GOOD 
SENSE Shoes—result of 30 years’ effort in 
one direction. Begin with 


The Children 


Cannot begin too early; may 
easily begin tov late. Abso 
lute freedom from corns, 
bunions, in-growing nails 
and every foot-ail. Cost 
no more than those not 
so good, Not to be had 
elsewhere. “GOOD 
SENSE” Shoes for 
adults also. Mail 
Orders warranted 
satisfactory. Send for Catalogue TO-DAY. 


JAMFS 8. COWARD, 268, 272 Greenwich St., New York 
L’Aigion Waist Lengthener 


Gives that stylish, long- waisted 
effect. It’s simple — easily put on 


— requires no sewing. At all 
delon or sent postpaid for 25¢ 


4, U. Taylor & Co., 605 Broadway, N.Y. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Subject of Letter- Writing was one that 
Penelope, Dorothy and I had a three-cornered 
talk on the other day. Our views were so 
diverse that I have ever since felt curious to 
find out what the rest of the girls think on 
this subject, and to know whether these two 
young women fairly represent them. 

Dorothy likes to receive letters but hates the 
bother of answering them, and in consequence 
her mail does not greatly burden the postman. 
She habitually puts off her correspondence to 
the last moment as a disagreeable task, and 
has not a scrap of conscience about it. 

Penelope is punctilious and replies very 
promptly, but declares that she cannot write 
a good letter, and that she believes letter- 
writing to be a gift. She fancies that some 
people are born letter-writers, as others are 
born poets, painters and musicians—and 
that, lacking native talent, one may as well 
not try to shine in correspondence. Neither 
Penelope nor Dorothy is in the right. 


Correspondence Plays a Large Part in our 
lives and is a lady’s indispensable accom- 
plishment. No girl can shirk it without a 
reasonable excuse. Penelope to the contrary, 
I boldly affirm that letter-writing at its best is 
an affair of taking pains, and is within the 
reach of any one who can hold a pen, express 
an opinion, or answer a question. 

A letter is a conversation by proxy. Its 
particular reason for being written deter 
mines its character. Letters of friendship, of 
family news, of congratulation, of condolence, 
of invitation and response, of thanks for pres- 
ents and favors, of introduction, and of busi- 
ness, form an important medium for carrying 
on society and conducting matters smaller 
and greater in individual concerns. A letter 
should be taken as one clasps a_ hand 
extended through space, but throbbing and 
vital. If a message reaches you from Mary 
in Japan, or from Katharine in Manitoba, for 
the happy hour distance is annihilated, and 
as you read you hear your friend’s voice, 
and you see her face. 


- When Mother’s Letter Comes to her girl 
away from home it brings a bit of mother’s 
own dear self, and the room grows brighter, 
the work easier, the heart lighter for this 
visit from the darling. 

Families may be widely separated and 
friends far apart, but the rapid transits of the 
world, the swiftly moving trains and steam- 
ers, and the wonderfully safe and convenient 
postal facilities, with the low rate of postage 
for that excellent service, do much to keep 
them near, even when most remote. 

The best time to answer a letter is while 
you are under its spell, and before your in- 
terest in it has grown cold. Home letters 
should be regular, and, if possible, when the 
home people are in different places, there 
should be a weekly day when letters may be 
expected. Mother and father may write on 


| Sunday afternoon or evening to their absent 


sons and daughters. The glow and impulse 
of love, stimulated anew by the words from 
home, will be responsively stirred if the reply 
is not too long deferred. I am always sorry 
for families who suffer the lines of communica- 


| tion between them to weaken or rust because 


of carelessness in writing, and many a time 
my heart has ached for the disappointment 
visible in an old face when some young Jean 


| or Molly, whose letter is wistfully antici- 


pated, has forgotten to send it at the right time. 


A Letter Should Not be Stiff and stilted 
in composition; it should be colloquial, and 
full of bright talk. A friendly letter may be 
very intimate, but it need not be gushing, nor 
overprofuse in its adjectives. Tell about 
yourself; do not neglect the little things; 
write as you would talk. Whatever occupies 
and interests you will entertain your corre- 
spondent. Of course if you are traveling 
abroad, seeing new people and historic places, 
you will have plenty of material for letters, 
but some of the most charming of my corre- 
spondents—and I have many—are people 
who live in little out-of-the-way villages where 
nothing very novel ever happens. 

I have read stupid letters from China and 
the Philippines, even in these exciting times, 


| and very clever ones from Briercliff and 





Rosebank, where the birds and the flowers 
have the world to themselves. It depends 
very much upon the person, and upon how 
much of herself she puts into her words. An 
essential of a good letter is something to say 
Then say it with directness and grace. A 
little thought will suggest the best way of tell- 
ing your story, and if you are bent upon giving 
pleasure you will use the most fitting words, 
will not mix up your sentences, nor forget 
your nominative case, and you will by no 
means disregard politeness in the personal 
part of the letter. 


If Your Friend has Been Ill you will remem- 
ber to ask how she is now, and to hope for 
her recovery. If there has been a death in 
her circle you will express your sympathy, 
in the simplest way; not elaborately, nor 
with poetical quotations. You will just say, 
**T have heard of your sorrow. I wish I could 
comfort you’’; or, ‘‘Jenny’s death has sad- 
dened us all. When you are able, tell me 
about those last days. I wish I had seen her 
once more.’’ In letters of condolence be 
brief, natural and sincere. Avoid the per- 
functory, and be real in your message of 
consolation and cheer. 

When writing letters of congratulation be 
very cordial, and do not fear to seem too 
much pleased. Express a great deal of 
gratification in warm terms. The same rule 
obtains when writing letters of gratitude. 
Never stint your thanks. And every occa- 
sional letter, whether of sympathy in grief, 
of felicitation in joy, or of acknowledgnrent 
for a favor, should be prompt. It loses by 
delay, and .gains immensely by speedy 
sending on its errand. A letter punctually 
dispatched at the right season is a graceful 
attention; postponed it may be dry as a 
remainder biscuit, and awkward as a 
redundant guest. 


Answer in Detail and with scrupulous 
exactness every question your correspondent 
asks. ‘‘ Here,’’ said Sue just now, coming 
into my room with a disappointed face, ‘‘ is 
Marguerite’s letter at last. She does not tell 
me a single thing I’ve been waiting to 
hear. I asked her which gown she intended 
to wear at Amy’s wedding; who were invited 
to Aunt Milly’s house party, and on what 
day she expected to set out for Maine. She 
has ignored every one of my inquiries, and 
I know no more than I did when I sent my 
letter.’’ This, may I remind some of my 
girls, is a common mistake, and a very 
vexatious one. There is no excuse for it, 
since a reference to the letter will present 
each point in order. 

Business letters should have no superfluous 
words nor sentences. They are usually, as 
sent by commercial people who write—or 
dictate—much correspondence, models of 
good style, concise, terse and polite. State 
in a business letter, whether it be an order 
for millinery, an application for a position, 
or a request for a price list, precisely what 
you want, in explicit terms. <A typewritten 
letter saves the time and eyes of business 
people, and is therefore always in good taste 
for a business purpose, while it is inadmis- 
sible in the letter of affection, where time does 
not enter as the important factor. A stamp, 
or a self-addressed and stamped envelope, 
should accompany your letter if you are 
sending it on business of your own, and if the 
answer is to serve your convenience, 


The Sender’s Full Post-Office Address in 
the upper right-hand corner, or, if engraved, 
across the middle of the page at the top, 
should be on every letter, and to this rule there 
is noexception. Never tax your correspond- 
ent’s memory with your address. I am old- 
fashioned enough to prefer the date in 
numerals, rather than in script, at the begin- 
ning of a letter, under the name of the 
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How Do You 
Spend Your Life? 


Sleeping 


24 years 944 months. 


Labor 


16 years 8 months. 


Play 


15 years 6 months. 
. 
Eating comec ee 


6 years 6 months. iA 











Dressin gems is Spent 
Waste .__ in Bed. 


3 years 744 months. 


Think of it —of these 70 years one-third is 
spent in bed! Why not be supremely com- 
fortable for twenty-five of these years? 

We have a 72-page book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,” which we mail free. It tells all about 
the best mattress ever made. It tells about 
unscrupulous dealers who offer worthless 
stuff as ‘‘felt’’-—a fraudulent substitute for 


The Ostermoor 


writer’s home; but many people date their 


letters at the end, at the left of their signa- 
ture, and write out the date in full. One’s 
signature should be one’s Christian name and 
surname, very plainly written. Alice Bennett, 
when married to Mr. John Brinkerhoff, 
becomes Alice Bennett Brinkerhoff, and thus 
signs her name to letters of every description, 
with the addition of Mrs. John Brinkerhoff 
in brackets. Pet names and diminutives are 
used only in the seclusion of one’s family 
and in the most confidential letters to the 
family group. If letters are important write 


the address of the sender on the envelope, to | 


insure return if not delivered. 

“My dear Mrs. Warren”? is more distinctly 
formal than ‘* Dear Mrs. Warren,’’ yet less 
distant in phrasing than ‘‘ Mrs. Warren, 
Dear Madam.’’ ‘‘ Dearest Florence”’ is all 
right to a sister or a very close friend. It is 
not to be used to the acquaintance of a day 
or a week at the seaside. Be chary of using 
endearments. ‘‘ Yours sincerely,’’ ‘‘ Yours 
cordially,’’ ‘‘ Yours affectionately,’’ ‘‘ Yours 
respectfully,’’ ‘‘ Devotedly yours,’’ ‘‘ Lovingly 
yours,’’ are appropriate according to the style 
of the letter and its occasion. 


About Your Handwriting you cannot be too 
daintily fastidious. It must be legible, and 
your spelling must be fauitless. Avoid 
eccentricities in note paper. Plain white 
unruled paper, of medium size, or delicate 
gray or very pale blue paper, may be used 
by a lady, but anything startling or bizarre 
violates good form. 








Patent Elastic | 5 
Felt Mattress, . 


mattress. We have no agents and the Ostermoor 
mattress is not for sale by stores. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return mail 
—*no questions asked,” and no unpleasantness about it. 


We Prepay All Express Charges. 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs., . $ 8.35) All 

3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., - 10.00 | 6 feet 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs., . 11.70 | py A 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., . tsa0 | long 

4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., - 15.00 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes. 


1@- Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
117 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for the 
handsome book — 
mailed free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 
churches, Send for our book, 
* Church Cushions,” 








HOSIERY 


Lasts longer, looks better 
and more satisfactory than 
other makes. More care 
in the making; less tear 
and repair in the using. 

Embraces all colors, 
Styles, sizes, widths and 
lengths; for men, women, 
children and babies; in 
wool, ashmere, silk, 
cotton and lisle; from the 
heaviest weight down to 
gauze: in plain, drop 
stitch of lace 

Guaranteed correct 
length and sizes. 

Ask for GORDON DVE 
HOSIERY. Trade-mark on 
toe of each pair, 

‘True economy dictates 
its use; more than ten 
million pairs sold annually. 

Also ask for 


“Forest Mills” 
Underwear 


HW shapes and qualities. 
For men, women and 
children, Fits the form as 
it modeled to it. Name on 
each garment is a guaran 
tee of quality. 

Booklet Free. 

BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
99 Kingston Street 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN MOTHER 


A bright, instructive monthly magazine of the 
highest class. Vitally instructive to every 
home, and of especial value to young mothers. 


EDITED BY DR. MARY WOOD-ALLEN 


The well-known physician and author. For a 
short time we will send ‘The American Mother 
three months to any address for 10 cents. 
3 MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS 
Address THE AMERICAN MOTHER, Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Hat Bleach cleans straw hats in 
five minutes. 
i Makes an old hat as good as 
new without injuring the straw or 
thread. 
Saves you the price of a new 
| hat. Easily applied and costs 4 
trifle. Kefiuse substitutes. 
Price, per box (cleans eight hats), 25c, 
postpaid 


HAT BLEACH COMPANY 
24 E. Market Street, Xenia, Ohio 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Taught according to the most approved 
methods, in the shortest possible time 
and at smallest expense. lor full par- 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 
ADDRESS DEPY. D 
Illinois College of Photography, Effingham, Ills, 
High Grade Photography Taught. 
Good Positions Secured for Graduates. 
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Ice Cream 


While You Play 


Play golf or do any- 
thing else you please 
while it freezes. 
Many think that the 
freezer which makes 
the smoothest and 
most delicious of 
ice cream, ice 
or sherbet with- 
out any crank 
grinding, must 
be more ex- 
pensive than 
the old-fash- 
ioned “one” or 
‘*triple’’ motion 
freezers. On the con- 
trary, its first cost is less. 


“XXth Century” 


Freezer 


Saves its cost in ice and salt consumed in a sin- 
gle season. ‘lhe bucket is made of indurated fibre, 
a perfect non-conductor, which holds the cc'a. 
No parts to break or get out of order. Itis simple, 
durable and economical. Healthful because it is 
easily cleaned. Salt cannot get into the cream 
and it will keep cream frozen much longer than 
any dash freezer—no repacking. Mix the in- 
gredients together, let it stand, and it’s done. 


No, 2, will freeze as much cream as a 2-quart 
dash freezer, $1.50. No. 3, will freeze as much 
cream as a 3-quart dash freezer, $1.75. No. 4, 
will freeze as much cream as a 4-quart dash 
freezer, $2. No. 6, will freeze as much cream 
as a 6-quart dash freezer, $3. No.8, will freeze 
as much cream as an 8-quart dash freezer, $4. 


Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century” 
Freezer. If you don’t believe the freezer will do 
what we claim for it, read our guarantee offer, 


GUARANTEE OFFER Ask your dealer for 


the “X Xth Century” 
Freezer. If he does not have it, send us his name 
with cash, and we will send it, express prepaid. 
If sent West of the Mississippi we pay half 
express charges. Use it for 10 _ and if it is 
not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked. 










FREEZER 























SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. 


New York: 
lL Madison Ave. cor. 23d St, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the ‘I'wenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 





In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. Back numbers cannot be supplied. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
LONDON: 
Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


CHICAGO: 
508 Home Insurance Bldg. 


Copyright, 1901 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 








in photography. 





All photographs must be mounted, and must be 
sharp and clear, measuring not less than 4x5 
inches. This is absolute. Blue prints will be 
rejected. 

Each photograph—and each means each,whether 
one is sent or twenty — must show on its back the 


$300.00 for Three Photographs 
Or $900.00 for Twenty-seven Views 


Is the offer which the Journal makes this year for the purpose of stimulating interest 
This is the most liberal offer which has ever been announced. 


There will be Prizes for Three Distinct Series of Pictures 


One, known as the ‘‘ $5000 Country 
Home Series,’’ will be for photographs 
of pretty little houses already built in 
any part of the United States or Canada, 
the cost of which did not exceed $5000. 

The second series will be called the 
‘* Pretty Garden Series,’’ and the name 
gives a key to the kind of pictures wanted. 

The ‘General Outdoor Series’’ will be 
for photographs of picturesque country 
churches, camps and camping scenes, 
houseboats, lodges and entrance cottages, 
and old homesteads —in the last case, 
houses that have been standing for half 
a century or more. 


No Other Pictures are Wanted and No Others Should be Sent 


situation of the house, garden, church, etc., with 
the full name and address of the sender. 

Each photograph,or consignment of photographs, 
must have return postage inclosed. 

All photographs must be sent in between now 
and October 1, 19014: none after that date. 





“Baby's First Birthday” 


EEP a record of baby’s life from birth to 

five years of age. Our new record k 

z contains twenty-four “-¥ pages for 

birth, christening, first step, rst phot h. 

Christmas, etc., etc. Also charts for weal and 

height. The book is six inches wide by eight 
inches long, with stiff cover. 


Could not be published in more handsome or 
complete form, It is called 


BABY 


~ 





and is illustrated by the famous depicter of child 
life, Jessie Wilcox Smith. Contains no advertis- 
ing. An ornament to the most exquisite table. 

Sent prepaid for 25c. and the name of your fam- 
ily physician. If you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be instantly refunded. It would 
cont $1.50 at any book store—but no store can 
sell it. 


Sample Pages Mailed Free 


with complete description and list of contents, 


Just’s Food Company 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


“How Big is Baby” 








“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book 




















(prepared for us), giving 30 new recipes. for e One Hundred Dollars as a First Prize, . th. ee $100.00 
cranes, tery stats ete by one of the Fore: | | |! $300.00 in Each | Seventy-five Dollars as a Second Prize, . .. 75.00 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. f the Th Fifty Dollars as a Third Prize, ..... . 50.00 
0 e inree Twenty-five Dollars as a Fourth Prize on et 25.00 

CORDLEY & HAYES, 162 D t.,N y ’ 
. wane 5t., Now York ae And Five Prizes of Ten Dollars Each,. .. . 50.00 
Competitions $300.00 





The need of an air-tight OS! 


dre-proct, vonee! foe’ totding HUNDREDS OF ORDERS FOR “THE NATIVITY” 


temporarily garbage and 
Have Already Been Received, and Others are Coming In 


ashes, and not too heavy 
wed ae. for a maid to carry, has 
al — resulted in 
. 9 ce 
Witt S Corrugated Pail For this reason the Journal urges all who are especially desirous of obtaining copies 
(Smaller than Witt’s Corrugated Can.) of ae expats to ~~ - their — — a —_* further waiting. Even 
J as an oriinery bac = a brief delay may mean that the su will have run out. 
ly A pM pe My Ryn og Mn ‘‘The Nativity”? is one of the finest saintiogs W. L. Taylor has given to the world. | 
The new prints are on heavy paper, sixteen inches by twenty-one; unmounted, 
and ready for framing. The supply is limited. 


$900.00 for Twenty-seven Pictures Not “ROGERS” Only 
But 
Rogers 


The Journal Reserves the Right to Withhold the Award of Any of These Prizes. 
“1847 
Bros.” 


Address the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia 
is the stamp 


















that appears on the old original 
brand of 


Knives 
Forks 


Spoons 
Etc. 


There are many imitations 
~the genuine has been the 
standard of quality for 
Half a Century 
and always has 
“1847" —the 
year it was first 
made, stamped 
as a part of the 
y trade-mark. Look 
for the mark 


“1847 
Rogers Bros.” 


Accept no substitute and you will 
receive * Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Send for Catalogue 61 R, finely fllus- 
trated, showing newest designs. It is 
free. The genuine is made only by 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Ly Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





stronger and more economical, for servants, janitors, 
stablemen, etc. Made of corrugated steel galvanized. 
‘Il'wo sizes: 5 gallon is 11 inches in diameter by 13 in. 
high; 7 gallon is 18x13 in. We will tell you what 
dealer in your town sells them, or send you a 5-gal. 
size for $1.00, delivered to any express company; 
7 gal. for $1.25. Write for booklet, free. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


For One Dollar, a Copy, Carefully Packed in a Pasteboard Tube, to Prevent 
Injury, will be Mailed, Postage Paid, to Any Part of the United States or Canada. | 


Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
- | 
THIS IS THE TIME TO BUILD 


And the Journal Invites Careful Attention to its Plans of Houses 


All are good. The best architects in the country were employed, and they stand be- 
hind their estimates as to the real cost of building; the houses are not merely pretty, 
but also practical; and the prices are remarkably reasonable. The specifications are 
complete in all particulars. The full list of plans is as follows: 





S51 856 


Model Farmhouses 


A Good Farmhouse for $3500 

A Northern Farmhouse for $3000 

A Southern Farmhouse Costing $3000 

A Brick and Shingle Farmhouse 

A Shingled Farmhouse for $2700 

A Plaster Farmhouse for $2600 

A Small Farmhouse that Can be Enlarged 


Town or Country Homes 


A Suburban House Costing from $2000 to $2500 
A House for a 30-Foot Lot 

} A House for $1000 

} A Model House for $1000 to $1250 

A $2200 House for a Smalf Lot 

An $1800 City Brick House 

A $15)0 House tor a 25-Foot Lot 





A complete set of plans and specifications for any one of the houses named above 
will be mailed for five dollars ($5.00). All orders should be sent to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





DECORATE YOUR HOME 


These Papier Mache Decorations are just the thing for cozy 
corners, Indian corners, dens, libraries, smoking rooms, etc. 
omer $22, 32 x 24 in., weight 3 lbs., express prepaid, . . . $4 
ndian Masks, $69-870, 5 in. high, in colors,each, . . . . 5@e 
573-874, life size, colors, each prepaid, .... . . . $2 
Uriental Masks, 851 to 856, life size, in colors, each prepaid, §2 
If your dealer has none in stock send us his name, state | 
your wants and we will see that you are supplied. Write | 
for “Artistic _Decorations,"’ a booklet sent free, shows 
many other pieces. Ref.: First Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee. 
National Papier Mache Works, 407 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AT HOME 


You can select from our FREE 16-colored 
book Carpets, Wall Paper, Rugs, Draperies, 
Blankets, Comforts, Pictures, Sewing Ma- 
chines, Upholstered Furniture, etc., at a great 
saving from tetail prices. An enormous se- 
lection of goods are shown in their real 
colors — 326 colored plates and illustrations. 


8% 
PRETTY IDEAS FOR DECORATING TABLES 


Are Wanted, and will be Considered for Prizes 


Send them to the Journal any time before July 1 and you will have a place in a 
competition for One Hundred Dollars, to be distributed in the following manner: 
$50.00 for the Best Idea $10.00 for the One Next in Merit 
$25.00 for the Second Best $5.00 for Each of Three Others 
| Ideas for luncheon, tea and dinner are especially desired. Photographs are 
preferred, although drawings, diagrams, or even written descriptions alone, will be 
welcomed and considered. 
Every picture must be marked with the sender’s name and address, and be 
accompanied by return postage. The right is reserved to withhold the prizes in case 
awards are not deserved. Mark each lot ‘‘ Decorated Tables,’’ and mail to 


The Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia 


CARPETS SEWED FREE, No Charge for 
Lining, and Freight Prepaid on 
All the Above. 








Write for free booklet with samples 

of drew goods from Se te $1.25. 

We prepay transportation. 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 


WALL PAPER: 









Pp s LO, 
vaper Sketching, Designing, etc. Best Methods. 


so News; 
Prepares quic kly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
guilance. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Largest and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 
Wr NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

rite for partienlars, 86 N. Penn St.. Indianapolis, U.S. A. te 
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Maccaroon Parfait 

Whip to a stiff froth one quart of cream; sprinkle 
over it and mix lightly 4 lb. of almond 
grated and sifted, and six tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Turn this mixture into the freezer; pack, and 
stand aside for one and a half hours. Do not stir. 
Serve in punch glasses or tumblers. 


New recipe next month. 
Other new recipes in “ Ice Cream Secrets,” free. 
Frozen desserts, liked by every one, 
are always easy to make if you use a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer (one Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away with 
all motions except one. The freezing result 
is smooth, delicious ice cream 


In three minutes 
2 If not on sale in your town, write 
Special for information how to obtain a four- 
ff. A quart freezer and Peerless Ice Chipper 
O er: absolutely free. 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


Originators of the “ Toy ’— for one pint of cream. 
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The sunny side 
» of housework is 

the silver side— 
having a plenti- 
ful supply of rich 
and artistic 


“1835 
R. Wallace” 


silver-plated ware with 

which to dress your table. 

It has the beauty and finish 

of sterling silver, and will 

grace any occasion from a lunch- 
eon to a wedding feast. 


é ‘ 
‘Joan,”’ “Stuart,”’ “‘Anjou”’ 
\ are three popular patterns. Ask 
to see them. Our richly illus- 
trated booklet 75-E will inter- 
est you, Sent free on request. 
. KR. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Oo. 
lit Wallingford, Conn. F 








Floors and Borders fn‘. 


to An 
“ Makes Old Floors Look New” 





OAK, CHERRY, WALNUT, ete. 
GIVES YOUR FLOORS a hard 
Enamel Finish. No trouble to 
apply. Wears like Cement. Dries 
over night. Contains no Japan or 
Shellac. Sold at Drug, Paint and 





15 feet; § 

. no other, none just as good. Free 

“It's in the Quality” Booklet and Sample Card. Write to 
FLOOR-SHINE COMPANY, 8&t. Louls, Mo. 

Use * TRANSPARENT" FLOOR-SHINE on Linoleum and to 
refresh Hardwood Floors, Furniture and Woodwork. 

“ FLOOR-SHINE " sold by Siegel, Cooper Co., N. Y.; The Fair, 
cones John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Barr's, St. Louis; Emery, 
Bird, Thayer, Kansas City; Walbridge & Co., Buffalo; Sibley 
Lindsay Curr Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Schoedinger, Fearn & Co., Co- 
lumbus, O.; New York Store, Indianapolis; Woodward & Lothrup, 
Washington, D.C.; DeMoville & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and other 
leading dealers. Exclusive agency given to dealers. Write to-day. 





More beautiful, cleanly, wholesome and 
durable than any other finish 
Our booklet, “ FLoor PLAN,” giving full informa- 
tion as to how to finish and care for floors, sent free. 
PRATT & LAMBERT 


NEw YORK FACTORY: Long Island City. 
CHICAGO FACTORY: 868-378 26th Street. 

















WEDDING Announcements 
INVITATIONS fringe ice es, cing 
Address, = THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowe 


maccaroons , 
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The Dashing Kate Chase 
and Her Great Ambition 


formed of Roscoe Conkling. ‘‘It is stated 
to me,’’ he wrote casually in 1862, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Conkling, the popular Republican nominee, 
is in danger of defeat by the nomination of 
another Republican supported by Custom- 
House influence. Mr. Conkling has not been 
as cordial to me as I think he should have 
been. But one of the first duties of an 
organization is to support its nominee unless 
morally unworthy, and Mr. Conkling is not 
only not so, but is distinguished for ability 
and integrity.’’ 

Twelve years afterward, when Chase died 
and the great office of Chief Justice was 
vacant, one of the first men that President 
Grant turned to in filling the vacancy was 
Roscoe Conkling. But the New York states- 
man preferred to remain in the United States 
Senate; and it soon came to be observed that 
whenever he delivered an important speech 
the most intent of his listeners in the galler- 
ies of the chamber was Mrs. Sprague. Such 
was still the reputation of her political sway 
that many persons in Washington believed 
that the Electoral Commission Bill, by which 
the struggle over the Presidency in 1877 was 
finally determined in favor of Mr. Hayes, 
was introduced at her instance, and that her 


motive was to punish Mr. Tilden for the part 


| old triumphs, but a 


| Washington. 
| a large, 


| could be seen 


he played eight years before in thwarting her 
plans for the nomination of her father. 


ox 
Flight of the Wife, and Divorce 


EANTIME the discord in the Sprague 
household became more embittered, 
and finally, in the summer of 1879, the coun- 
try was startled by a sensational report of 
the separation of the Sprague couple at 
Narragansett Pier and the flight of the wife. 
Then came a flood of malevolent gossip. 
There were charges and counter-charges. In 
the end the most serious on both sides were 
withdrawn, and Mrs. Sprague obtained a 
decree of divorce on the ground of non- 
support. But rarely in the history of the 
country have there been more _ homilies 
preached and written than attended this 
melancholy sequel to a marriage which 
youth, health and beauty, and riches and 
power, once seemed to crown with the sum 
total of human felicity. 

Henceforth the proud beauty insisted on 
being known only as Kate Chase. She 
went abroad for a time and lived in Paris. 
Then she came back to the scenes of her 
new generation was 
coming upon the stage of public affairs, and 
it was not easy for her to make new friends. 
Many years before she had expressed to her 
father the desire that they should have a 
country property, which they might live on 
and manage after the manner of an English 
estate. Their choice was a tract of land, 
including upward of two hundred and fifty 
acres, about two miles out of the city of 
Standing on an elevation was 
comfortable red brick mansion, 
which commanded a view of a pleasant coun- 
try round about, and from which the Capitol 
in the distance. When the 


| estate came into the possession of the Chases 


Hardwood Color by using | 


| the taxes. 


Department stores. Ge sizecovers | 
1.00 size, 160 feet. Take | 


| creditors. 


Kate decided to give it the name of 


Edgewood, and there, in the heyday of her | 


career, she passed the happiest years of her 
life in the companionship of her father. 


ox 
Blight of Poverty in Her Closing Years 


O THE old home she once more returned 
when the shadows began to fall upon 
her. For a while she attempted to entertain 
there with something of the style of bygone 
days, but her income was constantly dwin- 
dling, and she knew little how to manage 
money or to practice economy. More than 
once her home was advertised for sale to pay 
At last the estate was covered 
with mortgages; she was compelled to leave 
it for a time, but meanwhile some of the 
wealthy friends of her father enabled her to 
return to it and escape the severities of her 
Gradually her limited resources 


| forced her to give up almost all the enjoy- 


ments to which she had been accustomed. 
Her faded finery and her shabby little car- 
riage indicated how hard and how pathetic- 
ally she struggled with poverty. 


| had become her life, cheered only by the 


presence of a faithful and devoted daughter, 
that at night when both were taken sick she 
was obliged to fire a pistol to summon help 
from her rural neighbors. Indeed, there 
were times when she had no servant, and 
when there was not enough coal in the house 
to keep it warm. Yet in the midst of all her 
vicissitudes there was still pride in her man- 
ner, a touch of the imperious in her voice, 
and the old-time flash was in her eyes. 
Indeed, she had not ceased to be a beautiful 
woman. 

But at the age of fifty-nine her health began 


| to sink rapidly under an incurable disease; 


her brave spirit was broken, and one night 
in the summer of 1899 she passed away, her 
three daughters at her side. And when the 
news the next morning spread through the 
capital there were few of the men and 
women who could still remember her in the 
days of her glory that did not sadly murmur, 
** Poor Kate Chase! ’’ 


So lonely | 
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“Wy LEATHERS 
JDRESSINGS 


s 
Increase the life of a shoe 
They keep the leather soft, prevent 
cracking and give a lustrous gloss. 


THE FOUR KINDS: 


VICI FRICTION POLISH 
VICI PASTE POLISH 
f For Saleby ic] LEATHER DRESSING 
All Dealers — y71c] COMBINATION PACKAGE 

Made only by ROBERT H, FOERDERER, Philadelphia 


LOOK FOR THE HORSESHOE TRADE-MARK 
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SOMETIMES THERE’S DANGER IN FISHING 


For example —don’t fish for health —it’s safer to stick to a good thing. ‘Vhere’s no test like the 
test of time. ‘That test has proved Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food to be the best —stick to it and let other 
eople do the experimenting. For ten years the most intelligent people have declared that Pettijohn’s 
Sreakfast Kood is the most nutritious, most palatable—in short, the best cereal food. It makes 
delicious porridge, muffins, bread, etc. At all Grocers’. 





| Studied at home. PIANO, ORGAN, 
IC VIOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO 

| and MANDOLIN, with great- FREE 

| est success. Write to-day for full information 


| Address Dept, A, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 154-158 5th Ave., New York 


| AES 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
P 
| 









We ahip our wheels anywhere on approval 
my without a cent deposit and allow 10 days free 
y trial. You take absolutely mo risk in 
ordering from us. 


1901 MODELS 


best makes $ 10 to $18 
99 & '00 MODELS $7 to $12 
high grade 
1000 SECOND-HAND WHEELS, 
all makes and models, good as new, @8 to 
@8. Great factory cleaning sale at half 
Jactory cost. 

Agents Wanted in every town. We furnish 
wheel and catalogs to distribute. You can 
make $10 to $50 a week as our Agent. Write 
at once for catalogs ancl our Speelal Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 129 M, Chicago 




















Mechanical 
Cream Separators 


A boon to | 
The Farmer’s Wife 


250,000 now in use 


Earn $10. extra 
per cow each year 





Write for Catalogue 
No. 601 with prices 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
74 Cortlandt Street, New York 











Besides 


ice cream and water ices 
you can make hundreds of other 
frozen desserts in a 


Lightning 
Freezer 


A foremost mec. | authority tells how in 
‘* Freezers and Freezing ’’— free. 4 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Phila. 





COMFORT IN SITTING 


In ordinary chairs the shoulder blades only touch 
the back. The small of the back, which most 
needs rest, is entirely unsupported. Scientists 
and Physicians agree that the necessity for a 
seat that meets anatomical require- 
ments is most urgent. The 
Richards Fit-the-Back Chair 
has solved the problem. 
Write for pamphlet, etc. 
RICHARDS CHAIR €O, 
Woman’s Temple 
Chienge 
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JS TRAWBERRIES— -s. Y 
THE FINEST FRVITS OF THE PIEAD... eo 


Try Tuis Deticious Disn. 


As soon as served, drop a berryspoonful of 
Strawberries on top of the Ralston Break- 
fast Food; then add cream and sugar. 

The most delightful delicacy imaginable, 
and the reason 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is the only cereal that blends with straw- 
berries and other fruits, is because it’s the 
whole of Gluterean Wheat, grown under 
climatic conditions that impart to it a dis- 
tinct flavor not possible for the commoner 
run of breakfast foods to possess. 


A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER'S NAME. 


“Where Purity ts Paramount,” 




















PURINA MILLS 
i 


GRATIOT STREET St. Louis, ot 








Tie 
it in 
There’s 
life in it—fizz 
and foam, 
snap 
and sparkle. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


bubbles over with good health and 
happiness. Make it right at home. 
A 25-cent package mikes 5 gallons. 
Dealers, write for special offer 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 















“This ts 
what 
tf looks 












is a luxurious, foamy, toilet and bath 
soap made from olive oil imported direct 
from Malaga, Spain. It keeps the skin 
freshand youthful by keeping it healthy. 
Price 10 cents everywhere, or sent pre- 
paid for 10 cents and your dealer’s name. 
Allen B. Wrialey Co. (Makers), Chicago 





wate FOR 2 CENTS 


Victor instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 

furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3.00 


ice our new serviceable and healthful 
Brusselette Art Rugs 
: worn on both sides. Easily kept 
‘ean and warranted to wear. Made in all 
olors and sizes, and sent express prepaid. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 








Can he 





~ ilius- ~ 4 aP. * 
trated catalogue sent free on application. Pee x2 yds... $3.00 
P SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 3 yds.x 3yds., 4.00 

ourse Kuilding Philadelphia, Pa. 3 yds. x4 yds., 5.00 





EVERYTHING ABOUT 
“THE HOUSE 


“EXCEPT COOKING © 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 

Inguirers must give their and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mait. 


names 


Turpentine in Starch gives an added whiteness and 
lustre to the ironed article. Use one tablespoonful 
to a quart of starch. 


Imitation Stained Glass is semi-transparent paper 
in all desigus and colors. It is pasted over clean 
glass. The best quality is not cheap. The colorings 
and designs are good. 


To Remove the Odor of Kerosene. Place the arti- 
cles that have been treated with kerosene, after they 
have been thoroughly aired, in a high temperature, 
over the furnace register, the radiator, or any other 
place where the heat is safe and dry. 


Lace on Pillow-Cases is not much used in these 
days—shams, bolster scarf or ornamental bolster 
being in sight rather than the. pillows. I hardly 
think that it weuld be considered bad taste to use 
lace on pillow-cases. The lace may be any width 
one chooses. 


Starch for Table Linen is made with one table- 
spoonful of the dry starch to two quarts of water. 
Wet the starch with a few tablespoonfuls of cold 
water; pour the boiling water on this, stirring con- 
stantly. Boil for ten minutes and add a little wax, 
lard or butter. Fine, heavy damask table linen does 
not require starch. 


Crépe Fibre and Silk Fibre are the names given to 
two new wall papers. The cost is a little more than 
double that of the cartridge and ingrain papers, 
being about sixty centsa roll. The crépe fibre has a 
fine crinkled surface, while the silk fibre suggests a 
heavy cloth. ‘These papers come in all shades and 
make a rich, soft background for furniture and 
pictures. 


Denim for Floor Covering. This material is inex- 
pensive, and when one does not expect to occupy a 
house or a room for any length of time it auswers 
very well, provided there are rugs which can be 
placed where the most wear comes. The breadths of 
denim should be stitched together. Cover the floor 
with carpet lining and over this stretch the denim. 
It is important that it be laid down perfectly tight. 


Library Paste. Soak one level teaspoonful of gum 
arabic (quarter of an ounce) in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Mix two heaping tablespoonfuls (one 
ounce) of rice flour with half a pint of water. Wet 
the flour with a little cold water and add the balance 
boiling. Add the gum arabic and cook for ten 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add a few drops of 
carbolic acid and put ina small jar. It must be kept 
from the air. 


To Restore Color to Wood. The simplest method 
is to mix the color with oil and turpentine and apply 
it with a soft cloth, rubbing it in well. - Use either 
the powdered pigment or the colors ground in oil, 
letting it dry before polishing. For light oak use 
raw umber: dark oak, burnt umber; and if a very 
dark shade is desired, a suggestion of lampblack. 
Use burnt sienna, chrome yellow and Bismarck 
brown for mahogany, and burnt sienna for cherry. 


To Clean the Balustrade Rail. Dip a woolen cloth 
in linseed oil and wipe the rail with it, leaving a little 
oil on the surface to soften the dirt. Make a soft 
paste with powdered rottenstone and oil. Take a 
little of this on the cloth and rub briskly on the rail 
until it becomes clean and brilliant. Wipe perfectly 
clean with a soft cloth and polish with chamois or 
linen. It may be cleaned with water and rottenstone 
instead of the oil. Kerosene oil will 
finishes, but it will not give a fine polish. 


clean wood 

Spray for Fleas and Mosquitoes. Dissolve two 
ounces of oil of eucalyptus in one pint of alcohol. 
Into another bottle put two ounces of oil of bay and 
add two ounces of ether. Cork the bottles tight and 


shake occasionally. When the contents of both 
bottles are dissolved pour the alcohol mixture on the 
ether mixture. Use this with an atomizer, spraying 


the localities in the room where the fleas or mosqui- 
toes are. ‘The fleas are generally in the lower part 
of the room, while the mosquitoes are usually on the 
upper parts of the walls and the ceiling. 


French Whiting, Paris White and Spanish White are 
practically the same thing. The French article is, 
however, the finest. All whiting is made from chalk. 
The French whiting is ground with water and is 
then floated off in a great deal of water and the fine 
particles separated from the coarse ones. Common 
whiting contains a good deal of gritty matter which 
scratches highly polished surfaces. The 
ticles may be removed in this manner : 
ing to a paste and then add water to make it very 
thin. Strain through cheesecloth and let the strained 
mixture settle. Pour offthe water and dry the whiting. 


coarse par- 
Mix the whit- 


Coloring Plaster Casts. At any art supply store 
colors in tubes may be purchased and mixed or com- 
bined to suit one’s taste. Nearly all the colors that 
would be required for this purpose come in small 
tubes costing five cents each. Dark chrome green 
gives the blue green shade one sees so much on casts 
that are colored to imitate antique green bronze. A 
dark, dull green is made by mixing chrome green 
and chrome yellow. If liked still darker add a little 
lampblack. The colors may be thinned with oil to 
get the lighter shades. Only certain subjects are 
suitable for coloring: a Mercury, head of Cesar, et 
but casts that represent subjects that in the origina! 
are only in white marble should 
beyond the shade of old marble. 


not be colored 


Removing Stains Before Washing. Every house- 
keeper should fix in her mind the fact that soap is an 
alkali and sets vegetable and other stains. There- 
fore all stains should be removed before the articles 
are put in the washtub. The sooner a stain is treated 
the more readily it will yield to the treatment. Pour 
boiling water through fruit stains; when obstinate 
soak in a solution of oxalic acid. Wash vaseline 
stains in alcohol; paint, in turpentine or alcohol; 
varnish, in alcohol; grass or other green vegetable 
stains, in alcohol, kerosene or molasses; for stains 
from blood, meat juice and white of egg use cold water. 
In the case of milk, cream, sugar or syrup stains, soak 
in cold water and wash with soap and cold water. 
Tar, wheel-grease or machine-oil stains should be 
rubbed with lard and allowed to stand a few minutes, 
then they should be washed with soap and cold 
water. Tea, coffee or cocoa stains should be re- 
moved with boiling water; if obstinate, with a weak 
solution of oxalic acid. 
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Pat Aneteat Menu ‘Cards Sent Free: 


In sets of six, 5" x 7's 


more prominent features o 


the Exposition, and containing specially prepared 


inches, beautifully lithographed in eight fuagdens per ar views of the Pan-American 
Exposition, showing age and Niagara Falls, a most striking an 


artistic treatment, illustrating the 
Menus for Dinners, 


Luncheons and Chafing Dish Suppers that are easily Lady weigh economical, delicious and in good form. 
This set of six Menu Cards and a copy of our new e 


CULINARY WRINKLES, for Bachelor Maids, Men and others 
sent on Sse stat of metal al cap from jar of caters! s Extract of Beef, with name and address. 
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Question 
Easily 
Settled 


When you see in 
our new catalogue 
the many artistic 
designs which we 
have produced for 1901, embracing all the 
latest things in modern mantel architecture, 
We sell direct to the consumer at manufac 
turer’s prices, and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


10 x 14 inches, the 
its kind ever issued, 


Our handsome catalogue, 
most complete book of 


Sent for 10 cents, in stamps, to cover 
actual cost of postage. 
KING MANTEL COMPANY 
629 Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 
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We will send the following interesting books 
free to any reader who stammers: 1e 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 200 
pages. Book of References and Recom- 
mendations, 128 payes. Illustrated Sou- 
venir, interesting to every stammerer, 32 
pages; also sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Enclose 10c, to pay postage. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 





Geo. 


Andrew Lewis. 





Celebrated for 
ID GLOVES “i 
of Fit’’ 
SOLD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. Catalogues Free. 


*, CENTEMERI & CO., 911 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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The AUTO SYPHO Moto 


Cabinet Grand 
Wickless, Blue Flame Oilstove 








No. 2 High Juntor — Price, $11.50 
Height, 25% inches; size of top, 16 x 31% inches. 
Made in six sizes at prices from $9.00 to $14.50. 
THE WONDER OF THE NEW CENTURY 
THE WONDER FOR WOMEN—OTHER WONDERS 
ARE FOR MEN 
Swinging Burners, easily removable for cleaning. 
Self-adjusting Ol Level Reservoir. 
Interchangeable and Removable Top. 
Ask your dealer or write us for FREE catalog of AUTOMATIC 
and other Blue Flame Cookers and story booklet. If your Oil- 
Stove (any make) is unsatisfactory, we might arrange an exchange. 
Freight prepaid within limits. 
Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 210 School St., Gardner, Mass., U. 8, A. 


Oil Stoves of Every Description. 





o™™= 


Sample can 

and booklet 

y/ tor 6c. in stamps. Seld by Grocers 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

802 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Excellent accommodations for self-sup- 
pains | gentlewomen. Terms, $3.50 a 
n 


week, inc song on | service. 


Woodcliff, N. J. App! letter (or in person on Wed- 
nesday mornings from 10 to 12 0 PMc h) to Mrs. Hilborne Reosevelt, 
Care Pr. Henrietta P. Johnson, 206 East 15th St., New York City 
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| The New Corset : 
I o i > : 
852 F. P. 
The first Genuine Straight-Front 
Dollar Corset made in America. 
Possesses more merit, isa better @ 
fit, better materia/s and the largest 
selling $1.00 Corset on the market. : 


MADE IN WHITE AND DRAB 


If not for sale at your 
dealer’s, send $1.00 tu 







BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers 
349 Broadway, New York 
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NEW STYLES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
LINEN collar is the indispensable part of a stylish shirt- 
waist. The ‘Corliss’ is the perfect collar for woman's 

wear; all styles bearing this trade-mark have an elegance 
which you cannot afford to pass for something of indifferent 
character. * Corliss ’’ Collars retail everywhere at 15c. each, 
2for25c. Representative dealers sell them; if yours do not, 
send to us stating style and SIZE. Ask for our attractive new 
Style booklet, “A Study in White,’’ sent FREE 
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Inquirer s addresses 
All correspondents who tnclose tamp r ad 
dressed stamped envelopes 


must give their names and 


will be answered by mail 


| 
By EMMA M. HOOPER 


Full-Length Coats are sure of a certain vogue in the 
early autumn. 


The New Belts have short crossed ends in front, 
giving a long-waisted effect. 
Black Velvet Wired Bows are still worn in the hair 


Back aud side combs are also worn. 


A Sun Umbrella may measure twenty-two or twenty- 
four inches. A touch of gun metal on the handle is 
liked. 





|}  Shirt-Waists are fastened with pearl buttons rather 





CORLISS, COON & OO., Dept. C, Troy, N. Y. 


or DAZIA 











For Ladies’ Hats 


ff) We have the only device 
in existence that preserves 
the hat from unsightly 
hatpin holes, secures the 
hat firmly to the head and 
prevents any style pin 
from falling out. It is 
small, unique and a beau- 
tiful ornament. It is easily 
attached to the hat and so 
convenient that no lady 
will ever be without one 
after once using. Made up 
in Blue, White and Green 
Enamel, Roman Gold, Plain Gold and Oxidized 
Silver. ' Price 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Exclusive territory 
given. Send for particulars. 


J. S. MOORE MFG. CO., Dept. QO, Waterville, Me. 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


PRET'S 
INVISIBLE Eve 




















They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 

Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. ,,, May 7,1895-Oct.27,1896 


Al all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AVOID IRONING BY HAND 


(S | 








Do your work 
better. Avoid 
heat and. save 
laborwith our gas 
or gasoline heat- 
ed ironing ma- 
chinery. Send 
for catalogue. 


Domestic Mangle (o. 
Box E Racine, Wis. 


| than with sets of 
such devices. 


gold buttons, small pins and 


A White Veil with Black Dots is becoming, but 
dotted veils are injurious to the eyes if the dots 
come before the vision. 


Use Gilt Trimmings in great moderation. Lace, 
panne velvet and black silk appliqué in light silk cord 
effects are the favorite trimmings. 


Piqué Reefer Jackets are worn by girls of two 
and three years. They are made with wide collars 
trimmed with embroidery or edging. 


Leghorn Hats are Never Out of Vogue, but a newer 
style of dress hat is one of black tucked chiffon 
made over a wire frame and trimmed with flowers. 


Long Sashes of Soft Ribbon in brocaded effects 


are worn with almost all thin summer dresses. They 
have long ends aud are usually knotted at thie left 
side. 

Ecru Batiste makes cool, serviceable frocks. It is 
forty inches wide and costs forty cents a yard. 


Dresses made from it should be trimmed with heavy 
lace or embroidery. 


Flax-Colored Batiste Embroidery is used on col- 
ored wash dresses as edging or insertion. This 
shade also appears in open appliqué trimming for 
summer silk and woolen dresses. 


The Short Batwing Silk Ties will be worn with linen 
coliars this season, also narrow black four-in-hands. 
For dressy occasions black velvet ties, and tulle and 
lace scarfs knotted in short, full bows, wil) be used. 


White Waists Continue Popular. They are worn 
by women and young girls, and are made of taffeta, 
wash silk, China silk, chiffon, albatross, flannel, bril- 
liantine, linen, dimity, lawn, and striped and fancy 
fabrics of al! kinds. 


All Materials are Gored, no matter how thin. 


| Many cotton skirts have the centre back gathered at 


the belt, others in an inverted box-plait, but never 
with straight widths. Cotton skirts are made witha 
slight dip at the back. 


Ribbon Collars are correct with silk or flannel 
waists. You can buy “ collar embroidery ”’ in narrow 
bands by the yard from fifteen cents up, for the tiny 
collars worn turned over the ribbon or any band 
collar, to protect it from soil. 


Flannel Shirt-Waists that are bought ready made 
are not usually lined. Those made at home should 
have a thin percaline lining. It is safe to buy rem- 
nants of flannel now to make up in the fall, for the 
comfortable flannel shirt-waist is not likely to go out 
of favor. 


Pique and Linen will Shrink, but they keep clean 








so much longer when they are new that most people | 


make them up allowing for shrinkage. Lately the 
manufacturers have been shrinking the goods before 
putting them on the market. Piqué skirts should be 
made with seven gores. 


Embroidered Shawl. An embroidered crépe shawl 
would make a beautiful waist, using the embroidered 
edges for the centre back and front, and the outside 
of the sleeves. The belt and collar might be of soft 
satin ribbon with a little of the embroidery appliquéd 
on the collar and wristband cuffs. 


Washable Suits for Small Boys are of piqué, linen, 
duck, Galatea, etc., and are made up for boys of 
three years in the Russian blouse suit, sailor and 
ordinary blouse with kilt skirts, and also in one-piece 
dresses. When a boy leaves off his kilt skirts he 
wears cotton, linen, flannel and serge blouses and 
knee trousers. 


Black Jacket Suits are chiefly of cravenetted cheviot- 
finished serge or broadcloth. The latter should have 
avery high gloss. They are made becoming to all by 
colored silk waists, or fancy collars on a black silk 
waist. Wear white, pearl, mode or tan kid gloves 
with a black suit, remembering that white is only 
appropriate for dressy occasions. 





Silk Ruffs for the Neck take the place of summer 
wraps. One may be made from a straight piece of 
taffeta six inches wide and at least two yards long, 
narrowly hemmed aud edged with black chenille. It 
should be triple box-plaited to the size of the neck, 
and finished at each end with clusters of chenille 
strands from half a yard toa yard in length. Black, 
white, and black and white combinations are seen. 


| 
| 


Fan-Back Skirts are popular, for they combine the 
best ideas of the habit and box backs. The skirt 
has five or seven gores, narrow front at the top, 
sides fitted with dart back of the hips only, if the 
figure will permit, and the back laid in four narrow 
side plaits on each side, turned to the middle, and 
overlapped at the top where the skirt fits smoothly, 
and gradually flares wider below. Skirts are from 
three yards and three-quarters to nearly five yards 
wide at the bottom, having increased in width this 
season, as did the sleeves. 





Inexpensive Tea-Gown. Pink albatross, which is 
thirty-eight inches wide and costs fifty cents a yard, 
will make a dainty and inexpensive tea-gown. Make 
it with a Watteau back and a loose Empire front. 
Trim the collar and sleeves with ruffles of lace. 
Place a bow of ribbon at the top of the plait at the 
back, bringing the ends toward the front under the 
sleeves and tying another bow half way between the 
waist-line and collar, letting the iong loops of the 

| ribbon hang down infront. The entire gown should 
be lined with percaline. If made at home it should 
not cost more than seven dollars. 





| 
| 
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| Sahlin Corset C 
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THEY GIVE 
EXTENDED 
AND 


ONLY GUARANTEED 


lava noc 
OF CORSET 


?’'S BONED WITH RUST-! 


DESIC 


tom WHE 


‘© ref 
STAM! ' 


POPULAR STRAIGHT-FRONT SUMMER CORSETS 


DOROTHY 
Fancy Summer Net. 
Short, Low Bust, Short, Low Bust, 

Gored Design. Gored Design. 
White, 61.0 White, $1. 06. 
Ask your merchant for booklet. 
634 Broadway, New York 


..., 





Fancy Summer Net; 
Medium, Low Bust, 
Gored Design. 


White, 61.50. 


207 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


SULTANA CZARINA 


Batiste ; extra quality. 
Medium, Low Bust, 

Gored Design. 
White, $1.50, 
THE WARNER BROS. COMPANY 


526 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


extra quality. 





THE SAHLIN 


Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no hooks, no elasps, no laces, no strings, 
no heavy steels, hooll imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
of the ordinary cor- 
set. Nothing is , 
lost in style or “§% 
shape. ‘The effect 
as here shown is 
an exact repro- 
duction of a 
ms perfect form 
obtained only 
by wearing | 
‘“* THE 
SAHLIN ”’ 


No corset is 
necessary, as it 
is a Corset and 
Form combined. /4 
Approved and en- / 
Patented July 26, 1898, dorsed by physi- 
cians and health reformers. 
Every garment guaranteed. 
drab, 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; 
direct, adding 18 cents for postage. 
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and Feb. 20, 1900, 

Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and 

also White Summer Netting. 


Price, best grade, $1.50; 
if he cannot supply you, order 
Write for free catalogue. 


Co.,258 Franklin St., Chicago, Iil, 











Ironing Day Comfort 


and coolness for hot weather. 


The IDEAL 


Self-Heating 


FLAT IRON 


has all the heat inside the 
iron —no hot stove —no dirt 
—no sticking to starched 
goods. Does the work in 
half the time and does it 
better. Costs less than one 
cent for an ordinary tron- 
ing. Price $5, sent express 
Write and let 
Agents Wanted. 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CQO. (Inc.) 
1532 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7-in. 
Battenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C.8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





Pat. Dec. 6, '98. 
Other patents pending. 


prepaid to any part of the United States. 


us tell you more about it. 



































MRS. C 











As makers of fine yarns 
it is to our interest that 
every woman should 
understand the art of 
knitting. For her bene- 
fit we have prepared 


The Columbia Book 
of the 


How 


Knit 
Use of Yarns 

containing a complete 
education in the use of needle and yarn. All 
stitches are described and pictured. The latest 
style garments are shown by photographs with 
directions for their making. We place the price 
at 15 cents to cover expenses. If your dealer 
does not have the book write to 


Manfrs. of COLUMBIA YARNS 
P. O. Box 1613 Philadelphia 


A Substitute for a Corset 


Indispensable to ladies of any age 
or build, for health and beauty of 
figure. Worn under a corset if de- 
sired, or without a corset. Made 
with skirt and hose supporter at- 
tachments. Unexcelled for com- 
fort and coolness, especially 
for golf and other outdoor 
exercises. 
When ordering send bust 
measure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38, . . 
* “ @* Gs + 
“ over 45, ...-. 
AGENTS WANTED 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 41st Court, Chicago 


FOUND AT LAST ! 


































$1.00 
1.25 
1,50 








2 Canadian 

- Pat. Sept 
U.S. Pats. Apr. 26, 05 & Aug. 22,°99, 29, °99 
A Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Supporter that is 
always ready for use. Holds waist down and skirt up. 
Absolutely no sewing on either. Reduces waistline. Made 
of webbing and aluminum. Will not rust or corrode. 
Beware of worthless infringements. Agents Wanted Every- 
where. Send lic. for first one. Sells at sight for 25c. 


L__.. |. STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York —— 


MILLINERY mai 


We guarantee to teach you so easily and thoroughly that you 
can trim your own hats or engage in the millinery business. 
MATERIALS and PATTERN HATS at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Handsome Fashion Book of Stylish Hats, with 
FREE full information how to make them. Every 
woman should have it. Send to-day. 


SARA De FAYE COMPANY 133 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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The | 
INGTON | 
fv Ceram 


Looks like satin— wears like steel. It will 
not fade; it cannot lose its lustre; it can 
be washed like muslin and will retain its 
original deep glow. 
Lustrecloth is 
our own fabric. 
It is made of the 
finest and _ softest 
Sea Island Cotton. 
Do not confound 
Lustrecloth with 
any mercerized 
material now 
the market, as 
Lustrecloth will 
retain its beautiful 
finish after years 
of wear—this we 
guarantee. 


















on 


Your dealer 
has Arlington 
Lustrecloth 
Petticoats on 


sale. If you 
cannot procure | 
them send his | 
nume and the } 
price and you 
Style No. 402, $3.25 will be supplied. | 
Made in umbrella shape, with six 
rows of tucking, wae ood flounce LOOK FOR 
Suichos with Rematliching. Dust ARLINGTON 
ounce underneath, 
Send for an illustrated book LABEL ON 
of other styles and prices. EVERY SKIRT 


ARLINGTON SKIRT MFG. CO. 
Department I, 73-81 Wooster Street, New York 

















from 
Factory 


Adjustable Go-Carts 


That are comfortable, because of the many positions 
easily had on our cartonly. A customer says: “It just 
fits the Baby.’”’? Write for our catalog. Price, $4.95 | 
and up. Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River 
(points west equalized). Buying from us means best 
carts and a saving in price. 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co., Dept. I, Cincinnati, 0. 


Direct Sd ae 
/ i . 





The E-Z Waist is the best waist 
for boys because the buttons will 
not pull off. 

The buttons are attached to strips 
of knitted fabric which stretches 
—not to stiff bands of silicia. 

The bending of the body stretches 
the fabric and doesn’t put the 
Strain upon the buttons. 

The buttons never have to be sewed 
on but once. 


If you cannot get an E-Z Waist of 
your dealer, or of any other good 
dealer in your town, send us. 25 
cents for a sample waist, stating 
whether for boy or girl and giving 
the age size. 

**Room To Grow In," an attract 
ive booklet for mothers, will be 
sent free. 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
104 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





ASK FOR 
Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress 
and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com 
plete garment, always 
ready to 















with 
any dress. The only 
protector that can be 
worn with Shirt- 
Waists without sew- 
ingin. ‘I he only 
perfect protec- 
tion 


wear 





from 
Pers pira- 
tion, 


The Best Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of six. 
7? ' Bust Measure 28-33, @ .65 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, § .80 
weap 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 


}. Bust Measure 40-45, 
Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 


Azents Wanted. 
M. DEWEY,Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8St., Chicago, Ill. 


: Babies’ Colic and Bowel Trouble 
4 PREVENTED 
. NET. 


_, By using “ The Best ” Nurser. Easily cleansed! 
includi - __ Mpple Cannot Collapse! At Druggists’, 25 cents, 
‘cluding Nipple; or 85 eents by mail, postpaid, safe delivery. 


THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New Yor 





| from the edge, heading the wide hem. 


| satin or gros-grain, as preferred. 
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‘The Child 
and 
Its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 





Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Boys’ White Linen Blouses have a band of open- 
work insertion on the sailor collars, about two inches 
An anchor 
or a crown is worked in embroidery on the blue 
linen shield and above the stripes on the sleeve. 


A Round Brush that effectually cleans the inside of 
the rubber top of a nursing-bottle may be obtained 
for five cents. It should itself be washed in hot 
water with borax dissolved in it each time it is used, 
and well rinsed that it may be scrupulously clean. 


The Newest Hampers to hold the baby’s toilet 
belongings have a drawer in the under part, which, of 
course, makes the space under the tray more shallow 
than without it, but it is a convenient receptacle for 
anything it is desired to keep separate from the other 
contents of the basket. 


Baby Shoes in white, pink and blue kid are foxed 
with black patent leather so that the delicate color 
may not be soiled by contact with the ground. The 
black setting enhances the dainty effect. Stockings 
of the same shade as the upper part of the shoes are 
worn with these shoes. 


A Puff-Bag is a convenience for a mother who has 
to travel with a young baby. It takes up less room 
than a puff-box. It is made of figured silk, lined 
with chamois and closed with double drawing-strings 
at thetop. It should be the same size round as the 
puff, to prevent the powder from sifting out. 


Date Sandwiches are very. popular with children. 
Remove the stones, chop the dates and spread a layer 
thickly on thin bread and butter. If desired the 
dates may be mixed with an equal quantity of 
chopped walnuts and moistened with a little cream. 
Whole wheat, oatmeal or graham bread may be used 
instead of white bread. 


A Creeping Blanket which would please a baby 
may be made of gray Canton flannel, with different 
animals — bears, elephants, cats, rabbits, dogs, etc. 
—cut out of bright-colored flannel, laid on it, and the 
edges worked over with fine black worsted. Sucha 
blanket should be lined with heavy flannel to make 
it firm enough to lie flat. 


A Delicious Marmalade may be made of grape fruit 
in precisely the same way as orange marmalade. 
The white pith is removed and the skin cut in tiny 
shreds, which are boiled in water until it is soft before 
the sugar is added. The jelly is clear, almost trans- 
parent, and has the flavor of the fruit. This is a very 
good dessert for children. 


Snoring is a symptom that should not be neglected 
in children. It shows that there is some obstruction 
to the free passage of air from the nose to the throat. 
The tonsils may be enlarged, and so partially close 
the passage at its lower opening. There may bea 
polypus or some small tumor in the nasal passage 
itself, or catarrh of the throat or nose, or both. A 
physician should be consulted. 


A Baby's First Cloak of cream cashmere or Bedford 
cord may be trimmed with three rows of baby ribbon 
gathered on one edge and put on about three-quarters 
of an inch apart. The effect is very dainty and 
pretty. The ribbon may be watered or plain, and 
The ties that fasten 
the cloak in front should be of a wider ribbon to 
match that used for the trimming. 


Useful Jackets for little children to wear on cool 
days over white dresses may be made of the new 
colored silk flannel, which is twenty-one inches wide 
and costs a dollar a yard. An extra wrap should 
always be provided if a child is likely to stay out- 
of-doors late in the afternoon. If the air grows 
chilly as the sun goes down some additional protec- 
tion is needed, as cambric and nainsook dresses are 
very thin. 


A Fancy Work Set that comes from Germany, put 
up in a neat box, is a delightful gift for a little girl. 
There are various tiny articles, as doilies, a doll’s 
jacket, etc., stamped ready to be embroidered, and 
spools of blue and red linen thread with which to 
work them. Another set has slippers outlined on 
canvas, with a part of one toe worked to show the 
pattern, and wools to finish it; also little mats 


| stamped on Java canvas ready to be worked. 


| material for school dresses. 


Art Ticking is a new material for table-covers which 
looks well in the nursery or in the children’s room, 
It is alike on both sides and comes in different colors 
—green, red and blue. Ready-made covers with 
designs stamped on them cost from forty to fifty 
cents each, a yard square. If the design is in 
appliqué of a lighter color put on with white stitch- 
ing they cost from seventy-five cents to a dollar in 
the same size. They are trimmed with cotton fringe. 


Feather Work is an amusement which would occupy 
busy fingers that might otherwise get into mischief. 
A box of tiny brilliantly colored feathers is provided, 
sheets of pictures of birds whose plumage rivals the 
rainbow in variety of color, a bottle of gum, a brush, 
and a number of outlines of birds on stout sheets of 
cardboard. The feathers are to be gummed on 
these outlines, copying the pictures, and covering the 
birds with real feathers instead of painting them. If 
neatly done the work looks very well. . 


Summer Fabrics. For little girls embroidered 
Swiss muslin is a pretty material for best dresses. 
It comes in delicate colors as well as in white, and 
costs sixty cents a yard. Silk chambray is a lustrous 
silk and cotton fabric with embroidered dots or 
striped with embroidered figures; it is sold at fifty 
cents a yard. Scotch zephyr gingham is an excellent 
Tissue de soie, which 
has lace stripes, is useful for guimpes for cotton 
dresses. Azalia lawn has very pretty tiny flowers 
scattered over it in Dresden designs. 


The New Rubber Air Cushions are shaped like a 
horseshoe, and this would be the more comfortable 
form for an invalid child. All kinds of appliances 
for use in illness may be obtained which obviate its 
discomforts in many ways. Ice-bags are made with 
a ring at each end, which makes it easy to fasten 
them in position on the head or body in any place 
desired. There are drinking-cups with the top cut 
at such an angle that liquid may he given without 
spilling while the head is resting on the pillow. 
There are also flannel-covered rubber face bags, by 
means of which heat may be applied to the face 
and head without difficulty. 
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Why Boys and Girls 


Should Wear the 








mats 





and seamless. 
support the other garments from the shoulders. 


worn next to the body in hot weather. 
Made in all sizes, 1 to 15 years, at same price. 
Good quality cream or bleached, 25 cents. 


tons, snow white, 50 cents. 


to the 





Insist on it, for it’s your protection. 








i. Waist which does not give perfect service. 


The Nazaretl: Waist is a firmly knitted fabric, ribbed like an undervest, 
Light, cool, ventilating and elastic; fitting the little form 
snugly; never binding, irritating or gathering into 

uncomfortable bunches. The tapes, like suspenders, 
Sixteen 
buttons, just where needed and sewed on to stay. Nazareth 
Waists fit right, buttoned either front or back, and can be 


Fine quality, silk trimmed at neck and arms, pearl but- 


Over 20,000 dry-goods stores sell Nazareth Waists. 
If your dealer does not, tell him to ask his jobber or write 


NAZARETH WAIST CO., 52 Leonard St., New York 


The GENUINE Nazareth Waist always has this trade- 
mark woven in red — the manufacturer's guarantee. 


Every dealer will cheerfully replace free any Nazareth 


























Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 
Sent 
Free 







: . 


“Accurateto-the Second” 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 








A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 














Made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 


Look for these “ trade-marks ” engraved on movements: 
**John Hancock,’’ 21 jewels, P 
“ The 400,’ - ; ; : S 
“* Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 


“ Lever Set” and cannot “ Set” in the Pocket 


the Gentleman’s Watch 
the Ladies’ Watch 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 











‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


S 





PaNoe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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Over 


110,000 
Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West New York, N.Y. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


Years 


Established 








Send us the name 
of a dealer who 
does not keep the 


4“ M ”? 
WAIST 


and the number 
of children you 
buy waists for 
and we will send 
you free one of 
our best grade 
“M”" waistsif you 
enclose 6c. U. S. 
postage. Give age 
ofchild. Save 
children’s health 
and figures by sus- 
pending clothes from the shoulders —the ‘M” Waist 
does this and uever loses its shape. 

Minneapolis Knitting Works, 624 UryantAve.N., Minneapolis, Minn, 






i spliteaa 








The tapes are sewed firmly on the 
knitted falric and carry the weight from 
the shoulders. Lixtra wide and extra 
strong tapes to pin hose supporters on. 

















COMBINED 
Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair 


Combines a Bed, Jumper, Rock- 
ing Chair and High Chair. 
It’s health and g 
happiness for 
baby, and rest 
and suatis- 
faction for 
mother. 








Endorsed by Physicians 


A picture book telling all 
about it Free. 


Glascock Bros, 


Manufacturing Co. 
Box 6 





Muncie, Ind. 
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Rubens’ Infant Shirt 





No Buttons __. NoTrouble 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


BE. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





DANA TPA YO) 


> 
rm 


»} 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —** Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON KUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 








GYGVGGAGAD. 9. 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off rgsed feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

asnew. Cost only 10c¢ 
and a few moments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 





“ 


90S 


prepaid. 

Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 


RLM GEIR II GS 


x 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROB 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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up gow child to use Dentacura, 
B when he is old he will not depart 
from it. A child dislikes to clean its teeth 
because it is unpleasant. 


DENTACURA 


MAKES IT PLEASANT. 


Take care of the child’s teeth, and he will 
have good, strong, healthy, beautiful teeth 
all his life and in his old age. 


A 35-Cent Tooth Brush Free 


To any one who will send the name of a druggist 
who doesn't sell Dentacura, and 25 cents to pay for 
one full-sized tube of the tooth paste, we will send 
in addition for his trouble one of the best tooth 
brushes made, which retails ordinarily at 35 cents. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
9 Alling Street Newark, N. J. 


FREE —A small sample of Dentacura and a book- 
let about the care of the teeth free to any address. 











A 
Kitchen Piano 


** Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 


Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-cleaning 
cabinet. We make nine different kinds of kitchen 
cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 





Marvelli Macaroni 


is macle in the cleanest factory in the world of spe- 
clally grown glutinous wheat and is unequaled for 
flavor or healtk- sustaining qualities. We send you 
Free for your Grocer’s Name our 
booklet, ‘‘More Than 60 bey 
to Cook Macaroni;’’ Edited by 
Foremost Cooking "Authority 
Marvelli Macaroni is packed in handsome air-tight 
pecnem, insuring absolute cleanliness and preserv- 
its delicious flavor. You can always have * some- 
thing good to eat '’— appetizing and healthful. 


THE MARVELLI CO., 111 Larned St.W., Detroit, Mich. 
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Inquirers 
All correspondents 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


must give their names 
who 


and addresses 


inclose stamps or ad 


Vincas. Vinca rosea is a good plant for house cul- 
ture. Itis of shrubby habit. Vinca Harrison is of 
trailing habit, and makes a good basket plant. 


Cabbage Roses. These can be obtained of most 
dealers who grow hardy plants. Consult the adver- 
tising columns of the JouRNAL, and send to some of 
the dealers, whose advertisements you find there, for 
catalogues. 


Scale on Ferns. I know of nothing better with 
which to fight the scale and mealy bug, which does so 
much injury to the Fern, than Fir-Tree oil soap. Use 
it as soon as scale is found on the plants to rid them 
of it, and use it liberally and frequently to prevent the 
return of the enemy. 


Ants in Lawn and Garden. When the trouble is a 
local one benefit may be derived from the application 
of coal oil, borax, or dried Tansy leaves, but where 
the entire lawn is honeycombed by the insects I 
know of nothing that can be applied that will drive 
the pests away without injuring the grass. 


Hoya. Some experienced gardeners tell me that 
this plant can be made to bloom by withholding 
water almost entirely for a month or six weeks, then 
graduaily increasing the supply until new growth 
takes place. I have never tried it, but those who 
have plants which refuse to bloom might experiment 
on them. 


Poplar. The tree of medium size with gray bark, 
aud leaves dark green above and white underneath, 
about which a correspondent asks, is probably the 
silver-leaved Poplar. It is a member of the Aspen 
family, and has the same peculiarity which charac- 
terizes most of its relatives—namely, a constant 
trembling of its foliage. 


Nasturtiums. The complaint is made that these 
flowers were failures last season in many places. 
There was a great growth of vines, and but few 
flowers. When this occurs it is generally because 
they are planted in too rich a soil. If you want a 
great many flowers from them be careful how you 
make use of fertilizers. Let the soil be rather poor 
than otherwise. 


Sword Ferns. The old Sword Fern is catalogued 
as Nephrolepis exa/tata. The Boston Fern—cata- 
logued as Bostontensis —is of stronger habit, other- 
wise it is quite like the older variety. There is now 
another variety on the market, NV. Wi/boldtit, with 
wavy, ruffled leaflets—very peculiar and pleasing. 
N. exaltata compacta is a small-growing variety of 
almost upright habit. It is very useful where the 
other varieties would be out of place, because of its 
smaller size. 


Amaryllis. Keep these plants in pots the year 
round, Success cannot be expected with them if 
they are planted out in the garden in the spring and 
repotted in the fall. Few plants resent any interfer- 
ence with their roots more than the Amaryllis. It 
almost always fails to bloom at the proper season 
after being shifted. Putting plants into the ground 
in summer is not the way to make them rest. An 
increased activity is almost invariably the direct 
result of this treatment. 


The Allegheny Hollyhock. I am greatly pleased 
with this new strain of one of our best old flowers. 
It blooms continuously throughout the season. Last 
fall | had plauts in bloom when cold weather set in. 
Its flowers are large, and more graceful than those of 
the ordinary double Hollyhock, because they have not 
so many petals, and those they have are more loosely 
arranged, thus preventing the primness and formal- 
ity which had been urged against the older kinds, 
The flowers of this strain are more or less fringed. 
As yet, we have no yellows among this new class, 
but doubtless this color will be added in time. 


Begonias. Tuberous Begonias are quite different 
from ordinary Begonias in habit of growth. They 
send up few stalks from the roots, and these are large 
and soft and very easily broken. Their flowers are 
much larger than those of the ordinary Begonia — 
some single, some double. The tubers are good for 
several years, if properly cared for. They should be 
allowed to remain in their pots during the winter. 
The plants die off in the fall, after which water should 
be withheld until the soil is quite dry. Then set the 
pot away, and give no water until spring. It is 
advisable to repot the roots each season, using a light, 
spongy soil. Keep the plants out of the hot sun. 
The double Begonias are exquisite. 


Aphides on Roses. Hellebore, if fresh, is a good 
insecticide. It should be dusted over the bushes 
while they are wet. Be sure it gets to the under side 
of the leaves. Whale-oil soapsuds applied with a 
sprayer is preferred by many, but most persons dread 
to use it because of its nauseating smell. Paris green 
is also used, but care must be taken to have the 
preparation of only moderate strength or the foliage 
of the bushes will be scorched by it. Whatever is 
used must be used thoroughly, and thoroughness 
consists in seeing that every part of the bush is 
reached, It is a good plan to begin to spray Roses 
early in the season. Do not wait until the insects 
arrive, but attempt to prevent them from taking 
possession by making the place as unpleasant as 
possible for them in advance. 


Flowers for Color Effect. Nowadays a brilliant 
show of color is popular. Many of our most beauti- 
ful flowers are unsatisfactory for massing for this 
purpose. One of the best is Eschscholtzia, or 
California Poppy. This is of an extremely rich shade 
of yellow, and masses of it produce a most dazzling 
effect. It is a very free and constant bloomer. 
Another good plant for massing is Phlox Drummondii. 
To secure the most satisfactory results with it sow 
each color by itself, or in such a manner as to secure 
color contrast without the bizarre effects resulting 
from the use of mixed seed. The white, rose and 
pale yellow sorts are very fine. The Petunia is a 
most showy flower and blooms profusely through the 
greater part of the season. Do not get packages of 
mixed seed if you want a good, strong show of 
salid color. Calliopsis is fine for massing. So is 
Candytuft in white and red. 





The long life of a HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGER is due to the softness and 
elasticity of the pure rubber rolls—with which this make alone is equipped. They 
wear evenly and smoothly, wring the thick and thin parts equally dry, and save 


the clothes and buttons. 


The Patent Imrroved Guide Board 


Spreads the clothes evenly and does away with hand spreading. Our naine is stamped 


on every roll. 
Sold everywhere. 


The HORSESHOE tag on every wringer guarantees its life and wear. 
Over eight million ‘‘ Universal’’ wringers are in use alone 


Our clever book, *‘ The Wring of Sense,” and the mirth-provoking novelty, “Jt’s all in the Rubber,’’ 


free on postal request. 


Address 


Dept. |, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers St., New York 





The Detroit Jewel 


Gas Range burns eight times 


as much air 


as gas. ‘The air goes 


through the mixers and forms an im 


portant part of the fuel. 
nary yellow gas flame into an intensely hot 
In no other stove is this feature 


blue flame. 


It turns the ordi- 


brought to such scientific perfection as in the 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 


No other stove gives the same cooking service at 


so small a cost. 


This range is the nearest ap- 


proach to perfection attained! in gas range making 
You can get it from your dealer or gas company. If 


they try to sell you something else, 


accept no substitute. 
** Cooking by Gas,” 


insist and 


containing about 200 recipes 


by such well-known experts as Marion Har- 
and, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Armstrong, Miss 


Clarke, Miss Colling. 
THE LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


Free. Meution 
HOME 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit and Chicago 





SOOO 


OO 
tthe: 
Our booklet, “The Proper Treatment for 
Floors,” tells how “To Have and To Hold” 
your floors in perfect condition. It’s free. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


is a floor tone that brightens, freshens, polishes 
and brings out the natural grain 
and beauty of the wood. Will 
not scratch, show heel marks or 
catch dust. Easily applied. 
Land 2-lb. cans, 60c. lb.; 
4 and 5-lb. cans, 50c. Ib. 
FREE sample 4¢-lb. can 
for 10c. to cover post. 


Floors 


Our illustrated par- 
quetry catalogue 
will tell you the 
secret of laying a 
beautiful and last- 
ing hard - wood 
floor over an old 
floor, at the cost 
of acontagion- 
carrying 

carpet. 

FREE 











KEITH PUBLISHING co., 


- Ex., Minneapolis, Minn- 
IN2S01 AS PAT INN.Y 


senor 





Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
100 Studiesof Sum.Cot’gs.81.00 | 124 ('st'g $1600 to $2000, $1.00 


66 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1.00 | 150 “ 82000 to $2500, 1.00 
17 Praeticable Stables, . 50¢ | 142 “ $2500 to $8000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &¢.,50c | 138 “ 8200010841000, 1.00 
58 Cottages, less than $800, 50c | 116 “ $4000 and up'd, 1.00 
| Costing $500 to $1200, 50c¢ 17 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00 
$1200 to $1600, 50c | 80 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 | 


KEITH'S A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — 


Economics —Social Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Home Grounds, etc. 10e Copy — All News-Stands. PerYear, $1.00, 





] PRINT 
My Own 


Card Press $5 


Larger, $18 


Money saver, maker. 











Type setting easy, 
Cards rules sent. Write for 
Circulars catalog, presses, type, 
Books paper, etc.,to factory. 
THE PRESS CO. 

Newspaper Meriden, Conn. 























Painting a house with Patton’s Sun Proof Paints 
is a permanent painting out of everything that 


Patton’s proor Paints 


are made of best materials, machine mixed in 
exact proportions — guaranteed five years. Hook 
of paint knowledge free on request. 


| aTren PAINT CO., P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis 
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Look for 
this Label 


when purchasing 
shade rollers and re- 
fuse any that do not 
bear it. 


HARTSHORN’S 
SHADE ROLLERS 


have for fifty-two years demonstrated 
their superiority over all others. The 
shade clamps fast to the roller and 
no tacks ave required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





Employed Graduates are making good salaries. 
More than they ever commanded. Taught 
Thoroughly By Mall. Ad. Writing is not genius 
but an easily acquired business. Page-Davis 
School of Ady’g, Suite 7, 167 Adame St., Chicago 


LEARN 
lO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 




















VARNISH | 


VARNISHES .«: 
Architectural Finishes 


Bearing this label you 
may be sure they are 
the best made. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Every Grade of 
Varnish for Every Use Known 


NEW YORK, 252 Pear! St.; BOSTON, 520 Atlantic 
Ave.; BALTIMORE, 22 East Lombard St.; 
PHILADEI.PHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St.; 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake 8St.; CINCIN- 
NATI, 304 Main St.; ST. LOUIS, 112 Fourth 
8t.; SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front 8t. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich. 
If interested in Varnish in Any Way, Drop Us a Line 




















Witt SNC Vel 


COMFORT ¢ 2.50 


CHAIR 


Automatically Adjusts to any 
Position — Lasts a Lifetime. 


For sale at Furniture, Hardware and General 
Stores, or sent direct to you upon receipt of price, 
$3.50, you pay freight; or we will prepay freight 
in U.5S., east of Rocky Mountains, north of North 
Carolina and New Mexico, upon receipt of $4.00, 

Our Booklet, *GOLF-CROQUET,” tells how 
to play the mew game on any smal! lawn. 
Sent FREE for your best dealer's name. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
408 S. Canal Street, Chicago 














SUERSEY CREAM 
Jou 


Zz 


hw 


Has that Creamy Feeling 


so characteristic of Williams’ Shaving Soaps, 
and so delightful to all who have delicate skins. 
Prepared with two perfumes, Hawthorn and 
Violet. Send for booklet of prize-winning photo- 
graphs of the Jersey C un Photographic 
Contest — FREE. 


Address Dept. L, The J. B. Williams Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO. 
26 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Fine Cribs, Beds, 
Sttrosses and Springs 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Slugs and Cut Worms. Bran soaked in water in 
which arsenic has been dissolved will attract slugs 
and worms if scattered about their haunts. So will 
slices of raw Potato dusted with arsenic. 


When a Piant Needs Attention in any way see 
to it at once. Much injury may result from your 
neglect to do so, In business we preach and prac- 
tice promptness; this same principle should be 


| applied to plant-growing. 


Roses from Seed. Roses grown from seed will 


| bloom some time, but there can be no period assigned 


| There is no cause for fear. 


for blooming. It is not worth while for the amateur 
to attempt growing Roses in this way. When seed- 
lings bloom they are likely to give inferior flowers. 


Plumbago. A correspondent writes that her 
Plumbago has something like fine salt on the under 
side of the leaves. She fears it will injure the plant. 
These little saltlike grains 
are always found on the foliage of this plant. Also 
on that of the Achania. 


Heightening the Color of Flowers. Shrubs grow- 
ing in a poor soil seldom produce bright, high- 
colored flowers. Generally the application of manure 
in liberal quantities will improve their color. Iron 
filings and scales collected about a blacksmith’s 
anvil have a tendency to intensify the color of many 
plants, if dug into the soil about their roots. 


Trimming Palm Leaves. The leaves of Palms 
which have begun to lose the beauty of their foliage 
can ‘be somewhat improved in appearance by trim- 
ming off the brown tips. Cut the leaf into as natural 
a shape as possible. This will check the disfigure- 
ment for some time, but by and by another clipping 
will be necessary, as the cut edges will blacken. 


Cacti. No plants of this family should be expected 
to do well in pots only two inches deep. Repot 
specimens grown in this manner, giving pots at 
least six inches deep. Use a soil of sand and clay. 


Water well when growing, and expose to full sun- | 


shine to ripen the new growth. Withhold water 
after the growing period is over and allow the plants 
to get, and remain, quite dry. 


Rubber Plant. When this plant appears healthy 
and makes satisfactory growth there is no cause for 
alarm if some of the older leaves at the base of the 
plant turn yellow and fall off. This is a natural 
process. It is simply the ripening of the old foliage, 
which cannot be retained indefinitely. 
the loss of foliage results from lack of root room, 
but in such cases the plants refuse to grow. 


Trouble with Hyacinths. 


to cover them with a paper cone whose apex 
has been cut off. The stalk, in its desire to get to 
the light, will elongate greatly. Make the cone of 
thick brown paper. Have it large enough at its 
lower end to slip over the outside of the pot. It 
should be about six inches tall. Put it on as soon as 
the stalks fail to grow upward rapidly. 


Fragrant Flowers. While most flowers are fragrant 
some are especially so, and all gardens ought to have 
a few of them. Mignonette is delightful, either in 
the bed or for cutting. It is the same with the 
Heliotrope. Sweet Alyssum is always pleasing ina 
bouquet. The Nasturtium hasa rich, spicy fragrance 
which makes it a delightful flower for use on the 
breakfast-table. 
supply all possible needs in the cut-flower line. 


Lice on Sweet Peas. The aphis which works at 
the roots of the Sweet Pea seems to be identical with 
that which injures the Aster. The latter I fight suc- 
cessfully with Tobacco dust. I draw the earth away 
from the roots of the infected plants, scatter the dust 
over them thoroughly, and mix some of it with the 
soil as I return it to its ‘place about the plant. In 
order to make this treatment successful it must be 
given as soon as it is discovered that the aphis has 
attacked the plants. If this is allowed to remain 
unmolested for several days the plants are sure to be 
so injured by its attacks that they receive a check 
from which they frequently do not recover, 


Landscape Gardening as a Profession. This call- 
ing must be learned the same as any other. A young 
man would be expected to devote some years to its 
study and practice before he could be intrusted with 


the commission of work of much importance, and | 
there is no reason why less should be expected of | 


a woman. Good work is demanded, and in order 


to meet the demand there must be thorough knowl- | 


edge of all its details, and this can only come 
through practical experience. If a woman has apti- 
tude for the profession, and is willing to serve an 
apprenticeship at it, as a man must, there is no 
reason why she should not undertake the work, pro- 


| vided she is physically strong. 


| anything but a mention. 
that most persons can afford roots enough of it to | 


| be a row of each color. 
may be given by using a row of Madame Salleroi | 


Tropical Effects. 
imitate the professional gardener, and beds of plants 
giving “tropical effects ”’ 
this season. 


is the Ricinus, or Castor Bean. This plant grows to 


a height of eight or tem feet in rich soil and has a | 


spread of seven or eight feet. Its leaves are enor- 
mous—often nearly a yard across. They are of 
several shades of green with rich, lustrous burnish- 
ings of copper and bronze. 
or for groups in a prominent position we have no 
better plant. The Canna is too well known to need 
It is so cheap nowadays 


fill a good-sized bed. The same is true of the 
Caladium. These two plants are effective when used 
by themselves or in combination with each other or 
the Ricinus. A very attractive circular bed may be 
made with but little trouble by using the three —the 


Ricinus in the centre, then a row of Caladiums, with | 


an outer row of Cannas. If one wants to make 
the bed very attractive a row of red and yellow 
Coleus may be used as a border for it, or there may 
A “ last touch ”’ of attraction 


| between the Coleus and the grass of the lawn. 


Sometimes | 


When these plants refuse | 
to throw up long flower-stalks it is a good plan | 


Have enough of these flowers to | 


Most amateur gardeners like to | 


will be seen on every side | 
One of the best plants for this purpose | 


For the centre of a bed | 








A MACA 
ZINE 


theory that people 
All the world, tire 


Of this magazine. 


society in Europe and America. 


ever printed. 





Spofford, Molly Elliot Seawell, 


Henri Dumay 


Osborne, Charles Henry Webb. 


$3.00 pays for a 


the brightest literature of the day. 








Coming to Your Home Each Month 


Do you want an interesting collection of novels, 
stories, poetry and witticisms ? 


The English-speaking world concedes that never before has been produced 
a great magazine filling this want so completely as 


THE 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 


The unprecedented circulation attained by it in a little more than a year is the 
wonder of the publishing world and the public. 


referred to be ENTERTAINED rather than INSTRUCTED. 
‘ed with the pressure of modern life, looks for entertainment 
and amusement in the hour given to reading. This is the true secret of the 


Unexampled Success 


It has secured the very brightest, strongest and most up-to- 
date writers from not only the field of literature but from the ranks of the best 


i They are smart, they are of the smart set, and 
their work has the tone, style and atmosphere of the first social circles. 
than this, it is the handsomest, best manufactured and most artistic magazine 


Some of its NOTABLE Contributors are: 


Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), Caroline Duer, Countess of Warwick, 
Lady Jeune, Mrs. Keginald de Koven, Gertrude Atherton, R 

Edgar Fawcett, Charles G. D. Roberts, Arthur Grissom, Clinton Scollard, Barry Pain, 
Baroness Von Hutten, Louise Winter, Gelett Burgess 
Regnault Ellyson, Miriam Michelson, Eden Phillpotts, 
Chartres, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, 
Mrs. William Allen, M. E. W. Sherwood, H. C, Chatfield- Taylor, 

Carman, Julian Hawthorne, Ella Wheeler 

Viadimir Vaniatsky, Stephen Fiske, Charles Stokes Wayne, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Sadie Martinot, Theodosia Garrison, Minna Irving, Clinton Ross, Harriet Prescott 
Carolyn 
‘Thompson, Onoto Watanna, Lloyd Osbourne, Helen Milecete, Richard Le Gallienne 
Katrina ‘l'rask, Gwendolen Overton, Samuel Minturn Peck, Duffield 


The Price of this Magazine is 25c per number 


year’s subscription, insuring that each number will reach you 
free through the mails, bringing to you s60 pages, standard magazine size, of 


If convenient to you give your newsdealer an order to reserve a copy for you each 
month, or he will gladly forward your annual subscription, 
a newsdealer, remit to us direct in New York cheque, Post-Office or Express 
Money Order, or $3.00 in registered letter. 


Ess Ess Publishing Co.,1135 Broadway, New York 
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The Firearm 


with a world- 
wide reputation. 


POLICEMEN, DETECTIVES 
and all others desiring a reliable fire- 
arm use the IVER JOHNSON. 


Absolutely Safe 
Accidental Discharge Impossible 


82 or 88 Caliber. 5-Shot Chamber. 8 inch Barrel. 
Niekel-plated Finish, 


Hammer, $4.50. Hammerless, $5.50 
Small extra charge for 4-in., 5-in. or 
6-in. barrel or blued finish. 

If your local dealer can’t supply you we will send 
either style to any address in the United States, prepaid. 
Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass., U . 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 

New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street 
Established 1871 Catalogues Free 











Aluminum 
Gas Tips 


Waste no gas. 

Never clog up. 

Last forever. 
Perfect, round flame. 
Never break globes. 
Will fit any 














burner. 
Samples on receipt of 5c.; 
free booklet. eae 
The H. C. Schroeder Co, LWANTE 





517 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, III. 





















JHORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 
good stories which might easily be 
made salable, make up the great 
mass of “reject manuscripts.” 
Our School of Journalism, in 
charge of successful authors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, 
as well as teaches how to write. 
Write for booklet. 
NAT’L COBRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
16-48 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg., Washington, D, ¢. 











“2° Stammer” | 


“60 Years a Stammerer” 


Dr. ¥.B.Winston,Principal 
of Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., writes: “1 was a 
severe stammerer from my 

outh. Iam now a free man, 
i have been cured six years after 
stammering 50 years by Dr. 
E. S. Johnston.” 

February 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. 
Winston writes: “1 unhest- 
tatingly endorse him as one of 
the purest and best men we have 
ever known. Thecures|.: effects 
seem more like miracles." 

Refers by permission to Bish- 
ops C. D. Foss and C. H. Fow- 
ler, of M. E. Church, and Hon. 
John Wanamaker, of Philadel- 

hia, who have sent us pupils. 
fion Robert E. Pattison, twice Governor of Pennsylvania, 
is a strong endorser of the cure under our system. 


Summer Session at Atlantic City from May to Sept. 
book to the Philadel; Insti- 
048 Garden 


Write at once for 61- 
tute for Stammerers, road, 1 and 
517 North 11th Street, Philadelphia. stablished 17 years. 





EpwIn S. JOHNSTON, 
Founder and President, who 
cured himself after stammer- 

ing 40 years. 






























Our course 
in Book-keeping 
and Business 
Forms qualifies 
women to fill well- 
paid positions and 
advance in business. 
Spare time only re- 
quired. All study 


AT HOME 


Sanpess gee in Gonenpenee 
esign, ten pay « 
tecture, Teaching. . 

Write for “ How Women Can 
Learn to Earn.” REE. 
International Correspondence Schools 

Box 881, Seranton, Pa. 

















Costs less ; looks better; lasts longer. 


HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 


Will neither rot nor burn. 


| Hartman M Company, Bex 61, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Or 


21, 50 Broadway, New York City 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses 
Correspondents inclesing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Keeping Candy. Candy should be kept in a cool, 
dry place. It is the moisture that makes it sticky. 


if Rhubarb is Thoroughly Washed in pure water, 
cut into pieces, put into jars, covered with pure cold 
water, and screwed up and put aside in a cool, dark 
place, it will keep. The acid is so severe that there 
is no danger of either the yeast plant or bacteria 
interfering with it. 


Cream Candy. Put a pound of granulated sugar, 
half a cupful of water and about ten grains of cream 
of tartar into a saucepan; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Then wipe down the sides of the pan and 
boil until the mixture is rather hard when dropped 
into cold water. Turn it out on to a plate or slab, 
and as soon as it is cold enough to handle throw it 
over a hook and pull continuously until it is white. 
Draw it out, cut it into shape, put it into a jar and 
cover it fortwelve hours. It will then be ready to use. 


Beef Stew. Purchase two pounds of meat from 
the under round. Cut it into cubes of one inch; 
dust it with four. Put a little suet into your kettle; 
shake it around uutil nearly all of the fat has been 
tried out but not browned. Throw in the meat. 
Shake it until it is crusted on the outside. Draw it 
to one side and add two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix 
this with the fat and add a pint of boiling water; 
stir until boiling and add a teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet or browning, a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pep- 
per. Cook slowly for one hour or until the meat is 
tender. 


Onion Soup. Cut a Spanish onion into thin slices. 
Putintoa kettle ; cover with boiling water ; boil for ten 
minutes and drain; cover with a pint and a half of 
water; add a bay leaf and a level teaspoonful of salt ; 
simmer gently until the onion is tender, and tien press 
through a purée sieve, adding a pint of milk. Rub 
together a tablespoonful of butter and two rounding 
tablespoonfuls of flour; add this to the soup; stir 
until boiling; add a saltspoonful of white pepper. 
Press again through a sieve, reheat carefully and 
serve. This soup is much better if white stock is used 
instead of water. The yolks of one or two eggs may 
be added just as it is turned into the tureen, in which 
case omit one tablespoonful of the flour. 


Nourishment in Soup Meat. When beef or mutton 
has been put into cold water and cooked slowly for 
hours until the meat drops from the bone the nourish- 
meut is still in the meat. ‘he stock, as it is called, is 
usually clarified. The albumen has been coagulated 
or taken out or skimmed off the surface, so that the 
remaining proteid matter is in the meat. The 
stimulating part of the beef is in the stock, so, to 
obtain all the nourishment, you will have to use both 
meat and stock ; although the stock does not contain 
any nourishing qualities, it is stimulating. As clear 
soups are usually taken at the beginning of a dinner 
they really need not be nutritious, as the courses 
which follow contain sufficient nourishment. Meat 
that has been used for soup may be chopped and 
made into palatable dishes for another meal. 


Jerusalem Pudding. Chop fine a quarter of a 
pound of dates and cover them with orange juice. 
Whip one pint of cream. Cover a third of a box of 
gelatine with half a cupful of cold water and put it to 
soak for half an hour. Have ready four tablespoon- 
fuls of rice that has been boiled until tender. Put 
the cream into a pan and stand it into another of 
cracked ice; sprinkle over the dry boiled rice half a 
cupful of powdered sugar and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Now put over the dates and the orange 
juice. Stand the gelatine over hot water until it is 
dissolved ; strain it into the cream, and stir carefully 
until the whole is well mixed and slightly thickened ; 
turn into a mould and stand away for two or three 
hours. When you are ready to serve the pudding 
turn it out, heap around it the plain whipped cream 
and dust it thickly with almonds that have been 
blanched, dried and chopped fine. 


Frying. Probably the best of all frying materials is 
a pure vegetable oil. ‘The various frying compounds 
in the market are good. If you are obliged to use 
lard, which is a poor frying material, it will be much 
better, and will absorb less, if you add to it a piece 
of nicely rendered beef suet in the proportion 
of about one pound of suet to five pounds of lard. 
After you have finished frying take the fat from the 
fire, and when cool strain and put it aside in a tin 
kettle to use over and over again as long as it lasts. 
You may use a granite or an iron frying kettle; it 
makes very little difference which. The same fat 
may be used for frying all materials. Codfish balls 
and crullers may be fried in the same fat without 
tasting of each other, providing the cook knows how 
to fry. With an untrained housewife such a thing 
would be impossible. I have been frying for large 
classes, both public and private, for twenty years, 
and have only used one fat for all materials, even the 
most delicate. 


Spanish Cream in Gelatine Cover. Cover half a 
box of gelatine with half a cupful of cold water; let 
it soak for half an hour. Put the remaining half a 
box of gelatine in another bowl; cover it with half a 
cupful of cold water and let it soak also. To the first 
one add the juice and grated rind of a lemon, a cup- 
ful of sugar and a pint of boiling water; strain 
through two thicknesses of cheesecloth. Put about 
four tablespoonfuls of this in the bottom of a plain 
earthen mould ; it should be covered to the depth of 
half an inch. When this is hard stand in another 
mould of the same shape but about two sizes smaller ; 
fill it with cracked ice and pour around the rest of 
the jelly. Let this stand until perfectly hard, then 
remove the ice carefully. With a little paste-brush 
or a cloth or sponge moisten the inside of the mould 
with slightly warm water; loosen the gelatine; you 
can loosen it on the sides, but you had better warm 
it a little on the bottom, then lift out the smaller 
mould. Put a pint of milk over the fire in a double 
boiler. Beat the yolks of four eggs with half a cup- 
ful of sugar until light; add them to the milk; stir 
until it thickens; add the gelatine that has been 
soaking. Take from the fire and add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Turn this into a bowl; stand in another 
of cracked ice, and stir until it begins to thicken; 
then fold in carefully the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs, or a pint of cream whipped to a stiff froth. 
When mixed and light turn into the gelatine case 
and stand it aside for several hours. Remove this 
carefully by plunging the mould down into warm 
water, loosening it around the edge so that it will 
turn easily ontoadish. You will then have a creamy 
substance in a gelatine case. 
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Rest Contented 


NESTLE'S 
FOOD 


Ce 


NESTLE’S FOOD, because of its wonderful digestive and uourishing 


qualities, succeeds where all other foods fail. 


It is so easily assimilated that it may be used from the time of the baby’s 
birth, ard once used it guarantees the baby’s health and strength. 
NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes always and NESTLE babies enjoy per- 


fect health. 


We will send a sample of this nourishing food, containing enough for 
several meals, and our book for mothers, free on request. 


Our book for mothers says a little about NESTLE’S FOOD, but a 


great deal about the care of babies and young children. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 

LV ZANS IRI TAS IZ 
inqguirers must give their names and addresses 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
tamped envelopes will be answered by mail 














Nutritious Foods. Many foods contain a large 
amount of nourishment of different kinds. Meat is 
fairly nutritious, so also are eggs and milk. Rice is 
the most easily digested of all the vegetable foods, 
and is one of the best of the carbohydrates. Fats 
are emulsionized, not digested, hence are ready for 
absorption. Marrow is a good form of fat, as are 
also butter and cream. 


Bouché Iron. In using a bouché iron put it into 
the fat in which you are going to fry until it is hot, 
then lift it up and wipe it off carefully on a piece of 
soft brown paper. Put it down into the batter, and 
then, if the iron has been sufficiently heated, the 
batter will stick to the iron and brown. If it does 
not, put the iron back into the hot fat and try it again 
When fat foams or froths it is not sufficiently hot. 


Diabetic Bread. Scald half a pint of milk. When 
lukewarm add half a yeast cake dissolved in about 
two tablespoonfuls of water and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Stir into the milk the white of one egg 
well beaten, and sufficient diabetic flour to make a 
batter. Beat and stand aside in a warm place for 
two hours, or until it is very light, then stir in more 
flour, working it carefully; turn it into a greased 
square pan and allow it to stand until light. Bake in 
a moderate oven for one hour. 


Farinaceous Foods. Under the heading of farina- 
ceous foods we usually refer to those containing starch 
or a combination of starch and gluten, as the cereals. 
I judge from this letter of inquiry that the corre- 
spondent wishes to avoid starchy materials. Oatmeal 
without sugar and cream would be farinaceous, just 
as much as it would be with sugar and cream. Cab- 
bage, onious, turnips, celery, cauliflower, cucumbers, 
cranberries, summer squash, rhubarb, watermelon, 
muskmelon, apples, pears, peaches, prunes, raisins 
and figs do not contain starch, but many of them con- 
tain sugar. Nuts, with the exception of chestnuts, 
chinkapins and peanuts, do not contain very much 
starch; they are oleaginous, containing some nitro- 
gen. Peanuts and chestnuts, however, are starchy. 


Maryland Biscuits. Adda teaspoonful of salt toa 
quart of flour and sift it; then rub in thoroughly one 
rounding tablespoonful of shortening, Put halfa pint 
of milk and half a pint of water into a pitcher; add 
gradually to the flour, stirring and kneading all the 
while; add just enough to moisten the flour, for the 
dough should be very stiff. Now knead the dough until 
it becomes elastic and soft; then beat with an ordi- 
nary mallet for thirty minutes, turning it constantly ; 
or you may put it through the ordinary biscuit brake. 
When the dough is elastic and light form into small 
round biscuits, prick over the surface here and there 
with a fork, and bake in a moderately quick oven for 
thirty minutes. They should be brown both on top 
and bottom, with the sides almost white. Be careful, 
however, that they are thoroughly baked, as there is 
nothing more deadly than slack-baked Maryland bis- 
cuits. Being dense even in their lightness the starch 
grains find difficulty in getting sufficient heat to thor- 
oughly cook them. When well made they should be 
as white as snow inside, with a thoroughly baked but 
light crust on the outside. 


Mayonnaise Dressing. Put the uncooked yolks of 
two eggs intoa clean, cold soup-dish. Beat them well 
with a silver or wooden fork about one minute; then 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of cayenne; 
work these well together and add, drop by drop, 
half a pint or more of olive oil. Stir rapidly and 
steadily while adding the oil. Do not reverse the 
motion or the mixture may curdle. After adding 
one gill of oil alternate occasionally with a few drops 
of lemon juice or vinegar. The more oil you use the 
thicker the dressing will be. If too thick add half 
a tablespoonful or more of vinegar, until it seems a 
proper consistency. More or less oil may be added 
according to the quantity of dressing wanted. With 
care a quart bottle of oil may be stirred into the yolks 
of two eggs, alternating with a few drops of lemon 
juice or vinegar after adding the first gill of oil. It 
is easier, however, to start with three yolks whena 
quart of dressing is wanted. In case the dressing 
should curdle —that is, the egg and oil separate, and 
make the dressing liquid — begin anew at once with 
the yolks of two eggs in another plate, and after 
stirring them well add by teaspoonfuls the curdled 
mayonnaise, stirring all the while, and then finish by 
adding more oil as directed. In warm weather it 
will take only one-half the time if you put the dish 
in which you make the mayonnaise on a piece of ice 
or ina pan of ice water. The oil aud eggs should also 
be cold. Mayonnaise dressing, if covered closely in 
a jar or tumbler, will keep in a cold place for a week 
or longer. 


Kitchen Utensils. A young housewife can get on 
nicely for a small family of two with two servants 
with the following utensils: 


1 12-quart soup-kettle. 


3 4-quart saucepans with covers 
2 2-quart saucepans with covers 
3l-quart saucepans without 


covers 

1 omelet-pan. 

Frying-pan and basket 

2 roasting-pans. 

4 bread-pans. 

1 bread-stick pan 

2 French roll pans 

Set of muffin-pans 

3 pudding-pans. 

A meat-chopper 

2 French cook's knives, medium 
size 

1 French cook's knife, 
size 

I French cook's. knife, large 
size 

A cleaver 

A meat saw 

A spatula. 

A teller knife. 

An ordinary cook’s knife 

A small steel fork. 

A large steel fork. 

A filling spoon. 

A funnel. 

12 large cans for the keeping 
of dry groceries, 
fully marked. 

2 flour receptacles that may be 
fastened on the wall. 

2 sugar receptacles of the same 
sort. 

2 measuring-cups. 

A whip-churn. 

6 3-quart white bowls fur mix- 
ing. 

3 2-quart bowls. 

3 pint bowls. 


small 


all care- 


6 large Russian bowls for clean 
ing vegetables, 
salads in water, etc. 

A rolling-pin and baking-board. 

Kitchen tea and coffee pots 

Receptacles for spices. 

6 large refrigerator platters. 

3 smaller ones for the holding 
of butter. 

A dozen timbale-moulds 

A dozen fancy jelly-moulds, 


keeping 


small. 
2 fancy jelly-moulds, large. 
1 melon-mould 


1 fancy mould for ice cream 

I border mould. 

1 croquette-mould. 

An ice-cream freezer. 

1 pastry-jagger. 

1 set of biscuit-cutters. 

1 pair of sardine scissors 

A box of trussing and larding 
needles. 

A pastry-bag with two tubes. 

3 sieves of different mesh 

A colander, 

A purée sieve. 

A double boiler for the heating 
of milk. 

A tea-kettle. 

2 dishpans. 

2 dozen tea towels. 

Half a dozen dishcloths 

1 tablespoon for measuring. 

1 teaspoon for measuring. 

5 small scrubbing-brushes, each 
one to be plainly marked 
on the back for what it is to 


he used—for instance, 
** Potatoes,"’ ** Celery,” 
* China,” etc. 


A good refrigerator. 
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ae ‘ati? G-choige Recipes” 
A book of fifty pages 
sent free to any address 


WALTER BAKER & CO. .10. 


DoRCHESTER, MAss. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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mae Combiaa ion . 


Billiard Tees 
Pool Table 


ORTABLE Billiard and Pool Board. 20 Games with Cues, Balls, Pins, 
etc. Sizes 30x 60 and 36x72 inches. Weighs 26 to 39 Ibs, Prices $12 to 

$28, Will set on any table in any room or on Lawn or Veranda. Finished like 
a piano, rich mahogany, hand polished, bronze trimmed, green broadcloth. 
16 best pool balls, 4 cues, 4 leveling legs, 4 pocket covers, book of rules, etc. 
Packed compactly, setaway in closet. Patent cushions, steel braced, can never 
warp. This is a Fine Table on which experts play the most scientific games. 
Provide healthful amusements at home for your family and friends. Very at- 
tractive to young men. Widely used by clergymenand Y.M.C.A.’s. Thishas 
been the King of Games for 300 years. Sent on Trial. See our Bradstreet rating. 


Prices and Colored Plates Free. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 125 FREE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
New York Salesrooms, 277 Broadway 
Also Largest Manufacturers FINE WIRE INSECT SCREENS. Write for Catalog F 





Write for addresses of local agents. 
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Is a Gift of Nature 


A LOVELY complexion can be had by using 


Lablache Face Powder 
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E } It is the only kind that actually whitens and beautifies the skin. Restores and 
\ preserves its natural softness and purity. For over thirty years the Standard 
‘a Toilet Powder. Avoid all substitutes. 

Ps Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 50 Cents per Box. Druggists or by Mail 

»\ BEN. LEVY & CO., French seme 125 Kiagpten St., Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. 
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The confidence and strength engendered by abundant health 
the steady eye, the energy required for the long drive 
the heavy tramping and long hours out of doors, is found in 


Cream of Wheat 


It does not over-load the stomach, is easily digested, readily assimilated; 
a perfect food, because it is chiefly gluten and phosphalies. 
With two packa of Cream of Wheat you can can get a very fine avure 
Northwe fern nches. he a true 
Tash of art. I Nour pricer has Cheam of Wheat, he has the gravures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No. 1 
Folding Pocket 


Kodak 


For rectangular pictures 2'4 x3'4 inches; capacity, 12 exposures without 
reloading; size of Kodak, 154x3'2 x63; inches; weight, 14'2 ounces; 
length of focus of lens, 4 inches. 


The lenses used in these instruments are specially ground, are meniscus achro- 
matic, and are carefully tested by an experienced inspector. They are, in short, the 
finest achromatic lenses that can be made, covering the plate clear and sharp to the 
very corners, 

The shutters are the Eastman Automatic, and are equipped with a set of three stops. 

These Kodaks have two brilliant view finders, one for vertical and one for 
horizontal exposures. There are no loose patts to become lost or mislaid, 
and to load is simplicity itself. Made of aluminum, covered with the finest 

\S black morocco, with handsomely nickeled fittings. 


No. 1} Folding Pocket Kodak, with achromatic lens, not loaded, $10.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex., 2'4 x34, - 40 
‘\\ Do., € CXey . . . . . .20 


nN Black Sole Leather Carrying Case, . ° . « 4.2 
Jes 








Folding Pocket 
Kodak 


For rectangular pictures 3's x4'4 inches; capacity, 32 
exposures without reloading ; size of Camera, 154 x 434 
x7',in.; weight, 22 ozs.; length of focus of lens, 5 in. 

The lens is rapid rectilinear and carefully tested; the shutter is the Eastman 


Automatic, and is fitted with a set of three stops. Reversible brilliant finder with 
hood, index for focusing, tripod socket for horizontal exposures. 


Made of aluminum and covered with the finest black morocco, with full 
nickel fittings, this instrument will prove the ideal camera for those who 
demand the highest excellence in camera construction, yet desire a pocket 
instrument. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with rapid rectilinear lens 

(not loaded), . . . . . . $17.50 
Transparent Film Cartridges, 12 ex., 3'4 x4'{ inches, -70 
Do., 6 ex.s .« é ° ‘ P ° 35 


Black Sole Leather Carrying Case, with shoulder strap, 4.25 








\ Catalogues at Dealers’ or by Mail 
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SEAMAN 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























